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THE FACTORY BILL. 
CLAUSES AFFECTING 
WOMEN. 


Durine the lull in discussion caused by the 
Whitsun holidays we may profitably take 
stock of what the Factory Bill has so far 
accomplished for women. True, out of fifty- 
two clauses only thirteen have as yet been 
discussed, but they contain several points 
which are of importance to working 
women. 


The first matter of special interest was 
reached in Clause 5. By this clause the 
responsibility for the sanitary condition of 
places to which work is given out is laid 
upon the employer who gives out the work 
(or his sub-contractor, if there be one), who is 
liable to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds 
if the defect is not remedied within a month 
and work is still given out to the same place. 
As a good deal of the work given out from 
factories is done by women in their own 
homes, often under horribly insanitary con- 
ditions, the clause has a very important 
bearing upon their labour. As originally 
drawn, its application was limited to special 
employments and areas, to be defined by the 
Home Secretary in an order laid upon the 
tables of both Houses, but this provision Mr. 
Asquith had proposed to withdraw. The 
clause was obviously aimed at sweating and 
the workshop dens of the slums, but there 
seemed a danger lest. it should interfere with 
cottage industries carried on in rural districts 
Mr. Sexton was filled with apprehension for 
the cottage workers of Donegal, whose 
‘cottages, he admitted, were not, as a rule, up 
to a high standard of sanitation. A long 
discussion took place upon the subject, and 
Mr. Asquith finally promised to introduce 
words which should distinguish adequately 
between cottage industries and slum work- 
shops. He also reinstated the limitation of 
areas, and was firm, we are glad to record, 
on the retention of domestic workshops among 
those for whose sanitary condition the 
employer may be made liable. Owing to the 
limitation of areas, the clause will probably 
not produce any wide results, but it may 
enable a few of the notoriously sweated trades 
to be brought under some sort of control. 
{t is to be hoped that its burden will chiefly 
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fall upon the slum landlord, who is genera! ly 
the worst offender in the matter. 

Clause 8, which prohibits “ young persons” 
(boys or girls between 14 and 18) from clean- 
ing machinery while in motion, was carried, 
with limitation to machinery certified by the 
inspector to be “dangerous.” An effort to 
extend the prohibition to women was unsuc- 
cessful, and Mr. Byles would have applied it 
to men also, remarking that machinery that 
was “dangerous” ought to be touched when 
in motion by nobody. Mr. Asquith stated 
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that the inspectors’ reports showed accidents 
from this cause to be more frequent among 
women and young persons than among men. 
Amendments to secure the more efficient 
provision of fire escapes, moved by Sir Charles 
Dilke, were carried, and though they do not 
affect women more than men, yet women, as 
more liable to panic, will welcome them as a 
relief from one of the most potent fears that 
can assail a human being. Women also 
share in the benefits of the clause which 
makes the employer liable to money penalties | 
(payable in part to the injured person) not | 
only for accidents caused by neglect of factory 
regulations but also for injury to health | 


similarly caused. Women are probably, or | 
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at any rate possibly, greater sufferers in this 
way than men. 

Perhaps of all the points in the Bill affect- 
ing women, the question of overtime is that 
which has attracted most interest.’ The Bill 
entirely prohibits overtime for young persons, 
and young girls will no longer be kept at 
dressmaking (to take the trade with which 
women in general are best acquainted) for 
fourteen hours a day. Sir Charles Dilke 
tried to obtain the extension of the prohibi- 
tion to women, but was unsuccessful. The 
speech in which Mr. Buxton declined to accept 
the amendment, however, was a powerful 
indictment of overtime for men and women, 
and he declared that its ultimate abolition 
was the goal at which industrial reformers 
shouldaim. Theamendment waslost. Itshould 
be stated that, so far as can be ascertained, 
opinion in the trades in which women are 
organised is in favour of the abolition of 
overtime, a long list of women’s trade unions 
which have been consulted upon the subject 
being read out by Sir Charles Dilke. The 
change, however, was perhaps too sweeping 
to come at once. 

Overtime for women is a burden almost 
entirely without compensation, since it tends 
to reduce wages, is seldom paid for adequately, 
if at all, and, owing to the difficulty of detect- 
ing it, makes the addition of several hours of 
illegal overtime an easy matter for unscru- 
pulous employers. 

The Committee laughed good-humouredly 
when John Burns related how, walking home 
after the House had risen, he met young 
seamstresses also going home acro:s Chelsea 
Bridge at one o'clock in the morning; but 
there lies the crux of the matter. For the 
present, however, we must be ‘satisfied with 
the reduction of hours which has been carried 
through Committee. Three days in one 
week are substituted for five, thirty days in 
the year for forty-vight, and in the trades 
dealing with perishable articles, sixty for 
ninety-six. It is to be feared that these 
provisions will not touch the evil of illegal 
overtime, which can still be added as before 
without much fear of detection. 

The Bill, however, as far as it has gone, 
has already done something for tho interests 
of women. There remain the questions of the 
laundries, and the “ dangerous or unhealthy 
trades.” 
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FLINTS, SUFFRAGE, AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


MRS. CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES 
(Diplomee, Edin. University). 
Mrs, Srorss is one of the pioneers both in the 
suffrage movement and in that for throwing 
open the Universities to women. It was greatly 
due to her initiative that St. Andrew’s last year 
decided to admit women to its honours. When 
only a girl in her teens, Mrs. Stopes began to 
speak for the women’s cause, and her latest 
contribution to the movement is a compre- 
hensive little volume “ British Freewomen, Their 
Historical Privilege.” In this she shows the 
superior status held by women in ancient times 
amongst the northern peoples, and also the 
privileges enjoyed by women under Saxon rule, 
According to Mrs. Stopes, what women are 
asking for to-day is a restitution of those rights 
of citizenship which were extended to women in 
early times. The book teems with valuable 
information, and if one criticised at all it would 
be to say that it contains too many facts for its 
size. But the writer crammed her mass of 
information into small compass in order that 
the book might be produced at a low figure. 
It is one of Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein and 
Co.’s Social Science series, published at one 
shilling. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

When I asked Mrs. Stopes for an interview, 
she kindly suggested that I should spend Satur- 
day with her at her country retreat in Kent, 
where, with her husband and two little girls, she 
rusticates from Friday to Monday as a relief 
from the work of arduous literary research in 
London. She further said that, in addition to a 
talk on the suffrage, I might inspect her hus- 
band’s collection of flints, It so happened that 
the flints took precedence of the suffrage, for 
Mrs. Stopes was engaged when I pelea and 
Mr. Stopes filled up the interval by showing me 
his treasures. There they were, flints of all 
kinds, from the roughest pre-historic pot-boilers 
—stones which the ancients heated and threw 
into water to make it boil—to the daintiest 
arrow-head, Some of the latter being notched 
at the lower edge reminded one of a comb, and 
at my frivolous suggestion that they might have 
been used on pre-historic locks, Mr. Stopes 
admitted that it was not wide of the truth, as 
flint tools were used for a variety of domestic 
purposes. What more likely, indeed, than that 
@ warrior returning from the wars should pre- 
sent one of his arrow-heads, polished and suitably 
serrated, as a comb to his lady love? It would 
have taken many hours for even acursory glance 
through the piled-up boxes and glass cases of 
flint implements, constituting as they do the 
largest collection in the country. The greater 
part has been collected by Mr. Stopes himself in 
the foreign lands through which he has roamed, 
as well as in Great Britain, In point of rarity 
he yields the palm, I believe, to Sir John 
Lubbock's collection. 


AN ELIZABETHAN HOUSE. 

The entrance of Mrs. Stopes turned the con- 
versation from flints to Elizabethan archeology, 
of which she is a profound student. Her hus- 
band disdains anything so modern, and revels in 
things pre-historic. Both are united in advanc- 
ing the woman’s cause. The village of Swans- 
combe, where they are now living, supplies both 
husband and wife with “materials for their 
respective studies. The district is rich in flints, 
has the remains of a pre-historic settlement, a 
British camp, a Roman road, and a Saxon 
church, and it has also much to connect it with 
the Elizabethan period. 

“This is an old Elizabethan house,” explained 
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Mrs. Stopes, as I remarked upon the quaint style 
of herrooms, “It was the Dower House belong- 
ing to the Manor of Swanscombe. The property 
has been in the possession of many noble 
families. Henry VIII. settled it on his queen, 
Jane Seymour, and at her death it reverted to 
the Crown. It was afterwards granted on lease 
to Edward Weldon, Master of the Household to 
Henry VIII.; and his son, Sir Anthony, Clerk 
of the Spicery, received it from Elizabeth by 
knight’s fee. All the country around is of 
great historic interest, although it looks such an 
abandoned spot. Time back it was a lovely 
residential village, but now it is inhabited 
chiefly by miners who work in the adjacent 
chalk pits. I call this house my husband's 
hunting-box, as the district is so rich in flints. 
Our family propensity for collecting stones is 
well known amongst the villagers, and the 
children are always coming to show flints and 
pebbles which they have picked up in the hope of 
getting some little reward.” 


THE DOWER HOUSE. 

The Mansion House, as Mr. and Mrs. Stopes’ 
retreat is now called, strikes a visitor at once by 
its old-world aspect. It stands embowered in 
trees, the tall lilacs making a gay show at this 
season. The principal rooms are panelled in 
oak, from floor to ceiling, and there are curious 
old stairways and unexpected nooks and corners 
suggestive of the times of mystery and intrigue. 
For several years it served as a refuge for the 
exiled Duke de Nemours, who, under the protec- 
tion of the Countess Russell, suecessfully evaded 
his pursuers. One can imagine that it was a 
beau-ideal place for a refugee, for although barely 
twenty miles from London it seems entirely out 
of the world. There are great expanses of wood- 
land for hiding ground, and within easy distance 
of the house is the Thames, affording facility for 
escape by water. There is reported to be an 
under-ground passage connecting this, the old 
Dower House, with the Manor House proper. 
I was assured there were no ghosts except rats. 
Not far away must have been the castlo of 
Swanscombe, of which Mrs. Stopes has found 
reference in ancient records. She is an enthusi- 
astic Shakespearian student, and delights to 
think that the great William ofttimes with his 
company trod the Dover road which runs east of 
her garden wall. 

The country around is beautiful with its woods, 
hop gardens, and orchards, and I was beguiled by 
Mrs. Stopes into an afternoon ramble, with the 
hope, I fear, that my special errand might be lost 
sight of. For when one is “ grubbing,” about 
potato fields and hop furrows for pre-historic 
flints, wandering through woods bright with blue 
bells and jubilantiwith birds, climbing five-barred 
gates and floundering in cart ruts, an interview 
is apt to be rather intermittent. Then there 
was the Saxon church to be visited, with its 
famous monument, which inspired the poem of 
Sir Edwin Arnold, “The Shadow of Death,” on 
“The Knight’s Tomb in Swanscombe Church.” 
Before we had wended our way homeward it 
was getting late in the afternoon, and I had 
heard more about flints and archxology than 
about Mrs. Stopes’ work in connection with the 
suffrage and university education. When we 
came at length to a quiet chat in the drawing- 
room she told me something of her early life. 


A THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE. 

Mrs, Stopes was born in Edinburgh, her father 
being a well-known artist in the place. Her 
grandfather was a lawyer in the same city and 
acted as assistant Clerk of Session, and ultimately 
became successor to Sir Walter Scott. ‘This is 
Sir Walter’s inkstand,” she said, producing a 
somewhat shabby round inkpot which the great 
novelist used in the Registry Office, and which 
her grandfather had discarded when he succeeded 
to the post. ‘In the very limited range of a 
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girl’s life at that time,” said Mrs. Stopes, “| 
made it a habit to take every opportunity of 
learning all that I could. I attended Mr, 
Oliphant’s school, which was on very advanced 
lines, and where the pupils were both boys and 
girls, The Marquis of Lorne received his early 
education there. What struck me most at 
school was that boys whom I could easily beat in 
the classes could go on to the University, while 
I could not. ‘Why can’t I?’ was a question I 
often asked. 

“It was the exclusion of women from the 
Universities that first roused my youthful spirit. 
I used to say to mother, ‘There are only three 
things I would like to be a boy for—to go to the 
University, to travel alone, and to help women.’ 
I am glad that I have been able to do all three, 
The desire to help women was a passion with 
me, even as a girl; it seemed to come as an in- 
spiration, for there was no agitation abroad in 
those days to foster it. My home life did not 
bring discontent either ; it was bright and sunny, 
with religious guidance from my dear mother, 
and there was no distinction of the one brother 
to rouse childish jealousies, Possibly one thing 
made an impression on me—my grandfather had 
nine daughters, which was looked upon as a 
dreadful calamity. My aunts were exceedingly 
sensitive over being ‘ too many girls,’ and would 
never enter a room more than two at a time, 
Two of them studied Greek and Arabic, but had 
it not been for a religious purpose they would 
have been ashamed to own it. Girls of the 
present day do not realise the obstacles there 
used to be in the way of women getting advanced 
education. It was not considered respectable.” 


EDINBURGH TO THE FRONT. 

It seemed almost superfluous to ask Mrs. 
Stopes if Edinburgh was not considerably to the 
front as regards the higher education of women, 
and she quickly replied, ‘In no other town had 
girls so many educational opportunities as in 
Edinburgh. In 1846 Mr. Oliphant opened his 
mixed school, and reformed the secondary educa- 
tion of women.- The Philosophical Institution, 
dating from the same year, also opened its 
lectures and library to women from the first, and 
various teachers had classes for women even in 
such subjects as Greek, Latin, and mathematics. 
Then came the opening of classes for the Uni- 
versity education of women, started some twenty 
years ago, under the name of the St. George 
Society. This was before Oxford and Cambridge 
had started their examinations for students out- 
side the Universities. Professor and Mrs. 
Masson helped forward the movement greatly.” 

A DISAPPOINTED STUDENT. 

Mrs. Stopes was the first student to enrol her- 
self at the University classes, and the first to 
take the ordinary certificate afterwards granted 
to women ; she took also an honours certificate, 
and was the first woman to take a University 
diploma in seven subjects of the M.A. Standard. 
She took everything she could get in the classes, 
but unfortunately, with all her energy and toil, 
she has not secured her M.A. degree, Classes in 
Greek and mathematics were not open to her 
when she was ready for them, and when—three 
years ago—Edinburgh University was thrown 
open to women she broke up her home for the 
winter in order to attend the classes in Edin- 
burgh, and so complete her list of ;Arts Exami- 
nation in the spring and secure her degree. 
Judge of her disappointment at finding that the 
two classes—Greek and mathematics—in which 
she desired to study fell at the same hour, and 
would necessitate her attendance during two 
years, which she could not arrange to do. After 
an unsuccessful appeal, both to the Senators and 
University Commisioners, for special grace in her 
case, she mournfully returned to London still 30 
undergraduate in spite of her many brilliant suc- 
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During her student days in Edinburgh she 
was an enthusiastic student of logic, and was 
the first woman in the country to lecture upon 
this subject ; she also acted as a ‘“‘coach” to a 
class of girls under a University professor —an 
unique office for a woman to fill. 


FIRST INTEREST IN THE SUFFRAGE, 

“ And what first aroused your interest in the 
suffrage movement, Mrs, Stopes?” 

“It was a man who converted me—Dr. 
Humphry Sandwith, head of the medical statf at 
the siege of Kars in the Crimean War, and leader 
of the ambulance department in the Franco- 
Prussian war. He did splendid work for the 
woman’s cause, and was one of the M.P.s who 
supported John Stuart Mill in the House of 
Commons. I met Dr. Sandwith at a friend’s 
house when a young girl, and was telling him 
how I wished the Universities were open to 
women. He said, ‘ You want the vote.’ I 
laughed, and replied that ‘I did not see what 
women wanted the vote for,’ to which he 
answered, ‘No, you do not want the vote be- 
cause you are not educated up to it.’ Then he 
explained to me that if women had voting power 
their disabilities would quickly be removed. I 
talked it over with mother when I got home, but 
she was one of those dear, old-fashioned ladies 
who had a great horror of women being ‘ad- 
vanced,’ and she damped my ardour for a 
time. Her opposition had an amusing sequel. 
A School Board election was taking place in 
Edinburgh just after the local franchise had 
been given to women, and seeing mother dress- 
ing to go out, I asked— 

““¢ Where are you going ?’ 

“¢To vote at the School Board election,’ she 
replied, to my astonishment. 

“«But I thought you did not approve of 
women voting ?’ 


her friends by defending the corset against Mrs. 
Stope’s plea for its abolition. She also read 
papers in French before the International 
Congress of Women at Paris, and has under- 
taken lecturing tours in the North of Scotland, 
and in Wales on behalf of the Suffrage petition. 
In literature she made some girlish successes 
as a story writer in Chambers’ periodicals, but 
has of late years devoted herself largely to 
original historical research and Shakespezian 
studies. She is also a valued contributor to the 
Atheneum and other periodic literature. After 
her marriage she made her house in Norwood a 
centre for literary discussions and debates on the 
questions of the time, suffrage taking a pro- 
minent position. “ In organising debates on the 
suffrage,” she told me, “my scheme was to bring 
forward the opponents. At one meeting I 
invited six men opposed to the suffrage, and 
seated them beside as many ladies who were in 
favour. When a man made a speech in opposi- 
tion, saying it was unwomanly towish to vote, 
instantly the nicely dressed lady at his side rose, 
and in an engaging manner demurred to the 
objection. The man of course had nothing 
further to say. The result was that in one 
evening five out of the six men were converted 
to the suffrage. Always draw out your opponents 
and get them answered,” emphasised Mrs. Stopes, 
as her bright little girls came to know if we had 
finished. Sarau A. Too ty. 


going to the window again. She spent a good 
deal of time at the window. He had often 
thought it would be pleasant to live opposite to 
her. 

But hers was not the only face at the window 
that day. There were noses flattened against 
many panes in the Regent's Buildings, and heads 
hanging across the sills. 

At the window where the lark sang a red 
handkerchief made a show as of bunting. The 
dancing rag caught Gertrude’s eye. She threw 
her sash wide, glancing impatientlly to the pave- 
meat. 

“Four o'clock, and no sign of her! I wonder 
what all this excitement is about ? ” 

Down on the flags she could see a group of 
residents -working men’s wives chietly, and 
working women’s husbands ; and further along 
the street knots and clusters of people, thicken- 
ing towards the Euston Road end. “ What can 
be happening? It is not a funeral; they scem 
to be expecting someone.” 

She drew in her head and looked round her 
discontentedly ; but the discontent was not 
levelled at the room. That satisfied her sense of 
fitness. It was ossentially feminine - all “art” 
screens and down cushions, Thero was a piano,. 
but it was subdued by a standard lamp ina 
frilled shade. No, it was not the room that, was 
wrong. 

She had been expecting her fate all the after- 
noon —in fact, had put off her singing lesson in, 
order to hear it, and she was still unsentenced. 
She felt the earnest woman's disgust at the loss 
of an opportunity. 

“ Perhaps she has met with an accident, and 
the crowd has gathered to see her carried into 
the hospital,” she thought, fondling tho idea of 
Nemesis arm in arm with Lachesis. Suddenly 
the gay chorus broke again from her lips —- 
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By Anniz E. Houpswortu, 
sluthor of “ Joanna Triill, Spinster.” 
CHAPTER I. 

ONE OF THE QUEEN’S DAUGHTERS. 


: THE street was off the great thoroughfare of the “Treulich gefuhrt 
ee pique cer re that I must Euston Road, one of the backwaters into which Hier kommt die Braut.” 
“Ever afterwards she used her vote on all drifted some part of the city’s human tide. It stopped as suddenly. 


It was a dingy street ; blocks on either side, 
leaving visible only a ribbon of sky. One of the 
houses had not yet donned London’s smoky 
livery ; it still wore the red that prates of yonth 
and a future. 

Here and there in its front it flaunted clean 
windows, curtains too, a pot or so of flowers. 
Up near the roof a cage hung, and the bars did 
not confine the lark’s song that thrilled and 
fluttered and rose, as if on strong wings, sky- 
ward. 

The music flooded the streets and the flats, 
and in No. 37 silenced a girl’s voice airily run- 
ning up and down a scale. 

‘‘Tt is time she was here,” she said to herself 
impatiently. Then she lifted her voice on the 
bar of a song, bounded to a trill, and, pausing on 
a shake, tumbled a melody about the ears of the 
artist in the flat underneath. He stopped to 
listen, humming over the merry bars—“ Hier 
kommt die Braut!” “She is getting on,” he 
said. “You would think there was spring in 
the air, or love, or something. For a month she 
has lived in a winter of scales, and the bird 
hasn’t sung a note, and now they are matching 
each other. Confounded grey day, too—no 
light to speak of. What a row those people 
are making next door! Beastly nuisance ‘mov- 
ing!” Hewhistled anair, “See the Conquering 
Hero Comes.” When he recognised it he broke 
off laughing. 

‘It’s a regular chorus of welcome! the three 
of us hailing the new tenant—probably a fat 
charwoman with a nebulous ‘dear departed ’— 
another of life’s little ironies.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and settled to his 
painting. But he could not work—a vague 
expectation controlled the brush ; the noise next 
door made him restless, and overhead he could 
hear Gertrude Tennant moving about, crossing 
to the window, strumming a bar on the piano, 


“Mrs. Gibson, what is going on?” she called 
to one of the heads at the next window. 

Mrs. Gibson turned a bulging eye towards her. 

“ Some o’ the r’yalties going to the station.” 

“Oh! Which of them?” 

“T can’t rightly tell. Some says one thing, 
some another. But it’s one of the Queen’s 
darters.” 

Gertrude drew in her head. 

“That all!” 

But restlessness drove her forth again. 

‘¢What is Jimmy saying, Mrs. Gibson P ” 

“He wants to know if she will ‘ave on a 
crown, so as he can tell ‘er by ; and I tells ’im 
she will look just like common flesh and blood.” 

“Then how will I know what one she is, 
mother P ” 

“ Qh, you'll tell her easy ; she'll smile and bow, 
and p’raps she will ’ave a carriage and pair all to 
’erself.” 

“Mother, won’t she be lonely ? ” 

“Lor no! she’s r’yalty, child. They're used to 
it.” 

“T hear the music! I can see sojers! She is 
coming, mother !” 

‘ Bless the boy! Keep still, will yer? You'll 
fall out the windy. There won't be no music 
and no sojers — she'll just go by in a car- 
ridge.” 

“Then wot’s the good of lookin’, mother ?” 

* You're right, child. We looks because every- 
body looks, and that’s the long and short of it. 
But you may just as well look at Miss Tennant 
for all that you'll seo better. I'll be bound she 
ain’t so good-looking ! ” 

“Oh yes, Jimmy,” put in Miss Tennant ; “ it 
is worth while looking, if only to say you've seen a 
noble lady—one of the greatest in the land. 
Besides, she has made a success of her position ; 
and a successful woman is a spectacle for gods,” 
she added, cynically, ‘I think she is coming 


occasions, because her beautiful sense of re- 

sponsibility made it clear that it was her duty to 

help to secure the return of the right people.” 
SHOULD WOMEN BE STRONG-MINDED ? 

Mrs. Stopes belonged to the band of young 
girls in Edinburgh who, under the leadership of 
Miss Sarah Siddons Mair, the great grand- 
daughter of Sarah Siddons, organised discussion 
classes and started a journal in connection with 
them. I found, during a recent visit to Edin- 
burgh, that these discussions are still continued 
at her house by Miss Mair, who has been for 
twenty-five years a leader amongst the cultured 
women of the city in University education, the 
suffrage, and thestudy of Shakespeare. Mrs. 
Stopes cannot speak too highly of her dear 
friend, “Sallie Mair,” and she laughed as she 
recalled the first discussion which took place at 
her house, The subject chusen for the first 
paper was an indication of the trend of thought 
which was exercising these Edinburgh girls a 
quarter of acentury ago. ‘Should Women be 
Strong-minded ?” was the title of the paper read. 
The question was raised as to whether there 
should be a discussion. Some said not, but 
Charlotte Carmichael (Mrs. Stopes) made her first 
speech, with a gulp in her throat, saying, “ But- 
isn’t it discussion that we need?” Finally, dis- 
cussion did follow, and in answer to the objec- 
tion that on no account should women be strong- 
minded, again came a timorousgaspfrom Charlotte 
—“ Ought they to be weak-minded ? ” 

Since these tentative girlish efforts, Mrs. 
Stopes has become an accomplished debater and 
public speaker. She has read a paper before 
the Iritish Association, on “ Pre-historic Camps 
in Kent,” and gave a very notable address on 
‘eform in Women’s Dress, in connection with the 
British Association’s meetings at Newcastle in 
138, when the late Miss Lydia Becker horrified 
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had taken it for granted. He neither noticed 


now — see, the people are moving!” 
was only to make way for a furniture van that 
had turned into the street and was rolling up to 
the Buildings. 

“That's the worst of these buildin’s,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, giving one eye to the van and the other 
to the road. “ Folks is always comin’ and goin’ 
—it’s only gentry like you and Miss Cardrew and 
Mr. Malden that stops any time. And I’m sure 
I don’t know wot gentlefolks does here.” 

Gertrude laughed lightly. 

“We are all working people. Besides, we 
can’t afford to move often—Mr. Malden can’t 
put extra windows into his studio every few 
months; and my piano is a very fast anchor. 
Do you know whose furniture that is coming 
in?” 

“The new people at 30, I expect. They was 
to come in to-day. Newly married they are.” 

“Yes, I know. They are friends of Miss 
Cardrew’s.” 

“ Mother, mother! ain’t she comin’ now ?” 

‘No, child. And 1’m sure I wish she was, 
keeping me idlin’ all day!” 

“ T am wasting my time too; I must go in,” 
said the girl, retreating from temptation and 
gossip. Inside the room the absentee again 
ruffied her brows. 

“ I felt certain she would come, so much hangs 
upon it—my career—everything. Well, it is 
useless to wait any longer ; I will have tea and go 
out.” 

Stephen Malden was going out too, as she 
ran down the steps ten minutes afterwards. He 
waited for her, lifting his soft felt. In spite of 
his shabby tweed coat, he was attractive. His 
eyes looking down at the girl’s little figure were 
kind and pleasant; he was thinking that her 
short nose made her face piquant. It was not 
_ the first time he had thought so. 

“Do you share the general expectation, Miss 
Tennant?” - 

“ What of? Oh, the Princess. All this fuss 
is a little absurd, isn’t it? Jimmy Gibson has 
been flying his red handkerchief in her honour 
all the afternoon.” 

“ And you have been singing royally. 
that in her honour ?” 

“Indeed, no! I sang royally because I was 
disappointed royally. Madame Schombert was 
to have come to hear me, and she didn’t. I am 
afraid you have been idle again ; you never listen 

- when you are busy. How much work have you 
done to-day ?” 

“Very little—this confounded expectation 
made me restless. Jove, what a perfect face !” 

He sank his voice and was silent. They drew 
aside to make way for a girl coming up the 
steps. 

She seemed unconscious of their presence— 
her eyes smiling, her lips parted, her face bril- 
liant with eager life. 

Malden turned and stared after the figure 
swinging lightly upward. Then he rejoined 

Gertrude. 

“ What is she doing in a place like this ? 
you happen to know her ?” 

“Jt is Mrs. Momerie—the new tenant at No. 
80.” 


Was 


Do 


CHAPTER II. 


PRISCILLA HANGS HER PICTURES. 


The tidiness that Priscilla Momerie loved was 
at length evident in No. 30. Barrels of straw, 
empty packing-cases, rags of paper had all dis- 
appeared. Even the hall was swept and gar- 
nished. She had herself washed the flags of the 

age. Mrs. Gibson passing had turned up 
her nose at the streaky effect; “if she couldn’t 
do things properly she should ha’ let ’em alone.” 

Priscilla had been disappointed that no one 
had gone by to admire her bare arms, and her 
hands in the dirty suds. She was proud of her 
work ; and distinctly surprised that her husband 


a pleased eye. 
the plain garments of existence, no frills, no 
embroideries. 
the work of a larger flat. 
people—and Dunstane out the most part of 
the day—three rooms were ample. She lingered 
in the sitting-room ; that was where she would 
write, at the bureau that had seen the birth of 
her novel. 


her rooms after her: “he would have nothing 
in the Rectory to remind him of her.” 


conscience,” she thought. 


all, what a help the things had been in furnishing. 
The merry light came back to her eyes. 


dream less.” 


stood up, his air half-amused, half-apologetic, 
wholly devoted. He wasa thin man, loosely made. 
He had a clever face; it would have been keen 
but for the dreaminess of his pale eyes. They 
looked Jong-sighted, as if they missed earth and 
saw the heavens. 
could not see the horizon. 
fair moustache. 
ing imagination and fine instincts. It was his 
expression that had caught Priscilla’s fancy. 


nor admired her skill as furnisher and decorator ; 
yet only a week before, his talk had crystallised 
around the strings of the little bonnet she had 
made. She would never wear it without think- 
ing of the ch 
decked 
thoughts alighted on the fence dividing them, 
that in his class woman was naturally a house- 
wife. It was only in her set that a practical 
woman was a person of distinction. 


ing fancies with which he had 


it. She reflected, blushing as her 


“The necessary virtues may be admirable,” 


she thought, “but it is only when they are 
unnecessary that they are admired. At Frod- 
sham, now, if I had swept a room it would have 
been thought a flight of genius.” 


She laughed, and travelled round the flat with 
Bedroom, sitting-room, kitchen ; 


Well, she could not have done 
Besides, for two 


Her father’s anger had sent the furniture of 


“To be sure, he had long since got rid of his 


She shook off unpleasant memories. After 


“ Dunstane, I wish you would do more, and 


Her husband raised himself from the sofa, and 


As a matter of fact they 
He had a soft, 
His forehead was high, promis- 


“ You healthy young women have no respect 


for the ideal,” he said with a tender glance at 
her. 


“ You teach me the connection between ideals 


and hysteria,” she laughed. “But what have 
they to do with hanging pictures ?” 


“ The pictures represent your young ideals. ... 


They satisfied the girl; but they can have no 
place in the life of a married woman.” 


“Tg marriage the bourn from which no ideal 


zeturns ? But still, I don’t understand you.” 


He came forward, and pinched her ear. 


“What a dense little goose it is! Don't 


you see that these things look rather out of 
place in the parlour of mature married people. 
They were appropriate enough in your school- 
room or boudoir.” 


“Do you mean the furniture ? ” 

“Yes; but especially the prints, they are not 
large enough and the frames are not handsome 
enough ; I like massive frames.” 

Priscilla’s face flushed. 

“They are Botticellis, dear. They don’t need 
frames.” 

“ Botticellis, are they ? Well, they look old- 
masterly.... But I never could understand the 
craze for saints, and angels, and madonnas. 
Give me something modern, a good Cooper.” 


“The gentle domestic cow!” Priscilla 
mocked. “Meanwhile the pictures are not 
hung.” 


“ Well, what’s the hurry, sweetheart ? There's 
the whole evening before us. Come and sit 
beside me; I want to talk to you. For three 
days I have lost my wife in the housewife.” 

“ And a capital way in which to lose her,” 
she said vigorously. 


smile. 
Buildings had heard for many a day ; prettier 
than Gertrude Tennant’s surprising vocal gym- 
nastics, rarer than the lark’s songs. People 
might sing in the buildings, professionally ; they 
never laughed there. 


dreams! ” she cried gaily. 
hammer. 
myself.” 


There was a moment's interlude, then she freed 


herself from his arms. 


“We must really get on, Dunstane. There 


is a baby at No. 29, and the knocking will dis- 
turb it later.” 


A mild amazement dawned on the man’s face. 
“ Are you always going to measure your con- 


duct in the bushel of the community ?” 


“ What else can we do? Weare part of the 


buildings now ; there are other people.” 


“They will not affect us. You don’t want to 


be on visiting terms with the chimney-sweep’s 
wife, do you? He has already left his card.” 


Priscilla’s eyes sparkled ; her face dimpled. 
“I she has babies Ido! Dunstane, have you 


ever thought how grubby, and sooty, and dear 
the wee mites will be in a place like this? I 
shall want to begin by a general tubbing.” 


“ You might, with advantage, begin on your- 


self—I know someone who is very grubby, aud 
very sooty, and very, very dear.” 


Priscilla examined her hands and laughed—a 


gay chime of laughter that passed the walls and 
tinkled in Malden’s ears in the next flat. 


He looked up from his work with a delighted 
It was the prettiest thing that Regent's 


Momerie looked at the girl with a funny 


protest. 


“Priss! Priss! what a bid child you are! 


Hide your laugh under the bu:hel of the com- 
munity. You will wake all the babies in the 
building.” 


“1 I could only wake you from your 
“ Here, give me the 
I am going to put up the pictures 


He watched her climb the step-ladder aud 


stand gingerly on the top. 


Her pose set him talking of heights, ideals, 


ambition. Priscilla listened as she worked. Dun- 
stane talked so well on these subjects, it was an 
inspiration to hear him. 


“Steep is the road to the gods,” he said. 


And then he talked of the book he had come to 
London to write—“ A New Religion,” he called 
it; and his fancy played about Priscilla and his 
work. ° 


“ His New Religion was a ladder. Scaling it, 


the soul hung the world with pictures —saints, 
and angels, and madonnas. Life was the nail, 
opportunity the hammer.” 


“The hammer on your own nail prints 


failure,” Priscilla mumbled, her thumb in her 
mouth. 


He was so busy talking that he forgot to pity 


her; he forgot to hand picture, or hammer, or 
nail to her. She had to mount and descend and 
mount again before her work was done. 


He was roused at last by a cry, and looking 
up, he saw her sitting on the top step, her back 


against the wall, her hands over her eyes. 


“My darling, what is the matter ? ” 

“ Please help me down, I am so giddy.” 

But he did not move. Priscilla opened her 
eyes, looking reproachfully. 

‘* Are you not going to help me, Dunstane pe 

He went forward then, anxious and solicitous, 
and guided her down. His arm was round her. 
The colour came back to her face. She glanced 
at him brightly. 

“ Stupid, wasn’s it P 
of mine to get dizzy. 
heights.” 


But it is an old trick 
I was not meant for the 


“ You are a headstrong person. You should 
have let me hang the pictures.” 
“You were so busy talking, And you 


wouldn’t help me when I called.” : 
“Dearest! No, for the life of me I ewiint 
move.” 
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“T nearly fell. After all, it was my place to 
set up my ideals in my new life, my saints and 
angels and Madonnas. I feel I have really 
achieved something.” 

She surveyed the walls, triumph changing 
to dismay. 

« You are right, Dunstane ; my ideals are all 
crooked ! ” 

‘Ah, I knew you would agree with me! 
Confess now. Don’t you call this room a 
maiden’s bower ? ” 

Her eyes travelled round, seeing the bureau 
with stuffed pigeon-holes, the cupboard whose 
glass doors hinted of old china, the twine carpet 
on the floor, the wide Chesterfield, the straw- 
seated chairs. They did not convict her of 
maidenliness. They had always appeared too 
strenuous in the old days, but she had been 
proud to suggest a vigour of mind in the things 
she gathered round her. 

It was perhaps their simplicity that Dunstane 


confounded with effeminacy. She swung away 


from the thought. 
“Tell me how you would have furnished your 
room, Dunstane.” 


But though she listened to his description 
with peals of laughter, pointing his periods with 
“Silly boy!” and “Old goose!” her heart 
dropped like a dead bird. “ Dunstane, tell me 


about your mother. I am tired of furniture.” 


“My mother? Thereis nothing totell about her.” 


“ Oh yes; she was a nice little apple-faced 


woman, and her shop was the prettiest and 
I loved to go in. I 
know she used to put sand in the eugar, and 
she went without it in her tea. She skimped 
herself for the clever son at Cambridge, dear old 


cleanest in Frodsham. 


thing!” 
“Tt was my uncle who sent me to Cambridge ; 


he left the money for the purpose. He had 


faith in my abilities. Not like my father. 


Before he died he bought me that annuity 
because I was ‘a poor tool and would make 
The prophet in his country 


nothing out.’ 
again !” 


“He was paralysed for years, wasn’t he? I 
remember him—he was a shrewd man and very 


much respected.” 


“He did not live to see his mistake, poor 
father! Do you know, Priscilla, I am proud of 
my pass degree. I sacrificed my ‘ Honours’ to 


a son’s love for his mother.” 
“But, Dunstane, I heard of it at the time. 


Poor old lady, she wanted so to see you before 


she died. You were only in time for the 
funeral.” 

“That was the sad part of it. 
were ruined by my anxiety for her. 
while I was taking the last paper.” 


“T didn’t know that was what kept you 


away. 1 would have sacrificed a hundred 
degrees sooner than disappoint her. Poor old 
mother ! ” 

“Ah, Priscilla! there comes in the girlish 
ideal! Now let us dismiss the past. I have 


turned my hack on the grocer’s shop for ever and 


ever. I have nothing but the future ! ” 


(To be continued.) 


THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN 
PAINTERS. 


By our own ARTIST. 

“1p you want to see distinctively feminine art 
you should go to the Society of Women Painters 
in Bond Street,” said my friend the journalist. 

“Ts it a show?” 1 asked, suspicious of the 
lonble entendre which makes my friend the 
journalist so successful in her career. 

She laughed lightly. 

“ A show ? Yes, of feminine art. 
.atalogue. It will amuse you.” 

It was the warmest day of the new summer. 


Here's the 


My finals 
She died 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


The hours were like pace-heated wheels on 
which an end-of-the-century May was cycling 
into the past. The journalist, who loved an 
anachronism, had taken me to Buszard’s, where, 
floral in lilac and lavender and heliotrope, 
women lounged, drawing out the linked sweet- 
ness and cold of their fruity ices. My friend’s 
profession and my work-a-day frock made a 
shouting solecism that deafened me. It was 
not arresting enough to carry its message to the 
ears of the people around me. But it spoiled 
my ice. I was glad to hurry forth in search of 
some sensation that had nothing of modernity 
about it. 

“The Society of Women Painters, New Bond 
Street—don’t forget; you can’t miss it,” the 
journalist called, seeing her ’bus approaching. 

I watched her as she sprang lightly on the 
moving footboard; then 1 turned, solitary, in 
search of the pictures. She had forgotten to 
give me the address of the gallery. Afterwards 
—when I needed it no longer—I discovered it 
on the catalogue I carried. And this led me 
to meditate that, though we may forget it, the 
address for which we are bound is printed on our 
programme of life—on the catalogue of our deeds. 

The gallery, however, was in Bond Street ; 
the pictures would explain themselves. Nay, 
the artists themselves would explain the 
pictures. ; 

I looked around me; the school was chiefly 
French, and impressionist. Woman's work un- 
doubtedly, though in every lino was the sugges- 
tion of a Master. My eagerness paused, 
wonder-stricken ; this was neither the New 
Woman nor the New Art. The New Woman 
was suggested by her absence only. The New 
Art was only revealed in the draperies that 
concealed it. 

And what was this window aflame with 
blossom, delicate waves of colour, heavy perfume 
of flowers ? 

I looked at my catalogue,—“ A Floral Har- 
mony,” by Miriam J. Davis, and I stood, 
weighted by the memories called up by the sight 
of the blossoms. Then with a sigh I passed on, 
only to stop at another picture, “The Temp- 
tress,” by Miriam J. Davis. 

She did not look like a temptress, this girl in 
gay blouse, with handsome gipsy face and deep 
black eyes, swinging along the pavement chat- 
tering to her companion. There was nothing in 
her hand beside the flounced parasol, but the 
man walking with her knew she was offering him 
sham jewels, make-believe pearls, false diamonds. 
She had neither purity nor truth to give him, 
and she was taking from him his own wealth of 
purity and truth. 

Was this picture the work of the same artist 
who had painted the glory of innocent blossoms 
in the florist’s window ? 

The same artist? Nay! The hand that 
drew the white flower from the earth had never 
smirched a white soul with mud. 

I turned from this picture to the next: 
“Their Life is full of Warm Days,” by Mrs. 
Mary Hunt. 

The frame was large, the horses, standing 
dead-tired, were life-size. But while I looked : ; é 
the driver snapped his whip, and the horses, | 8 tossed in the whirlpool. The confusion gives 
with strained bodies bathed in the sweat of | me pause; I wake from my dream of living 
labour, struggled forward ; tho heavy omnibus | pictures, and ask the policeman where [may tind 
lurching behind as they stumbled in the shafts, | the pictures of the Society of Women Painters. 
«“ Pull of warm days” their life, full of toil and | “At the Hanover Gallery, 47, New Bond 
suffering and dumb pain, but the grey night | Street, he answers, and I retrace my steps. 
comes at last. But I know he is wrong. The Society of 

It is a relief to turn to the pavement again, | Women Painters is showing Its work in every 
to pass a well-known face. Here is Mr, street of every city, and its gallury is the world, 
Asquith, and a few yards further on I see Mr. | 
Balfour. My catalogue tells me their portraits | A great hindrance to live well is to think to 
are the work of the Marchioness of Granby. live long. 

The shadows fade and my thoughts swing back | 
from the Factory Bill and Ministerial complica- 
tions to the life around me. 
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A child’s face looks up to mine, and I catch 
the smile of two blue eyes under a thatch of 
yellow hair, and the glow of ruddy cheeks over 
white draperies. 

“Toby,” a portrait, by Chrissie Ash, says the 
catalogue, but I know better. Those flesh tints 
are of Nature's own painting ; the rounded lines 
have been drawn by the great artist Life. Toby 
is a fair reality, and the baby innocence in Bond 
Street sings aloud— 

‘¢ God's in His heaven, 

All's right with the world.” 
Yes, all's right with the world, even though the 
next picture, “ Posters and People,” lead me to 
think all is wrong with English art and English 
morals, To be sure, the picture of the poster is 
clever enough—but the pictures on the poster ! 
What do some of the posters suggest to many of 
the people ? 

I hurry on to a “Study in Purple, Blue, and 
Orange.” But it is not Miss Ethel Cookson who 
has perpetrated this atrocity in pigments; it is 
Dame Fashion and her handmaid Demand, who 
has foisted this unlovely triple alliance on to 
every hat in her kingdom. 

The Society of Women Painters are answer- 
able for the milliner’s windows—the women who 
paint and subdue the real by the artificial. 
They crowd Bond Street as I look; it is for 
them we have that “Study of a Head” in the 
hairdresser’s window opposite; it is because of 
them that “A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is re- 
membering happier things” brings a poignant 
pain to the woman who recollects the past. 

With a deep sense of colour demoralisation I 
move forward, once more to stop beforo a picture, 
‘‘ Roses,” by Florence Pash. 

“ Lovely roses, one penny |” the girl shrills as 
I pause. “Who will buy my lovely roses Pa 
The child-voice sets me thinking. In spite of 
her young face und little hands, almost hidden 
by the red and white clusters they hold, she is 
hersclf a rose-a rose that has been plucked. 
“ Lovely roses, one penny,” she says again, and 
I pass on sadly. ‘That is her price. 

“Lovely roses, one penny ”—to be bought, 
and worn, and thrown into the street. 

Bond Street is full of echoes. The hum of 
the gay crowd buzzes, an overtone of the traffic 
in men and women that we call civilisation. 
To-day the roar is punctuated by one point of 
silence. Propped up against the dust-shaft a 
little lad, the Corporation’s humble servant, is 
sleeping soundly, I turn from the picture to 
consult my catalogue. Yes, this is surely the 
one, by Lily Rose— 


“Sleep | and that great consoler shall set your 
spirit free.” 

The next picture, “ Alone in London,” looks at. 
me from the depths of a mirror, and a fellow 
feeling makes me wondrous kind to the little 
creature Alice Drage has painted on the door- 
step. ‘The gallery is long, but at last I come to 
“ A Street Corner,” by C. E. Hughes. But who 
has ever painted a street corner as I see it now, 
a maelstrom of traflic, a floating wreath of 
colour on the eddy, the many-tinted lives, sin 
and joy, and pain and gladness, that swirl and 


—_—_—_——————— 


* #€ + 


The greatest boasters generally are the smallest 
workers. 
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Concerning Women. 


A pioneer of pioneers is lost to us; one who has 
done not a little ‘‘to knit life firm.” Quite 
early in life Miss Emily Faithful began to take 
a keen interest in the condition of women, 
devoting herself tothe extension of their remuner- 
ative spheres of labour, but it was not until 1860 
that she collected a band of women compositors 
and founded a typographical establishment in 
Great Coram Street, in which women were 
employed as compositors. The Queen signified 
her appreciation of Miss Faithful's efforts by 
giving a warrant appointing her printer and 
publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty. Miss 
Faithful will also be remembered as an editor, a 
novelist, and a lecturer, for in 1863 she started 
the Victoria Magazine, in which for eighteen 
years the claims of women to remunerative em- 
ployment were set forth. In commemoration 
of thirty years dedicated to the interests of her 
sex Miss Faithful received in 1888 an e ving 
of the Queen, bearing an inscription in Her 
Majesty’s own handwriting, which was followed 
shortly afterwards by a civil service pension. 
‘‘ Now the labourer’s task is o’er,” for on Monday 
last she died at Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 

* * * 


Mrs. Creighton, wife of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, has been elected the first honorary 
member of an ‘‘ Oddfellows’ Women’s Lodge,” 
at Peterborough, which has been named the 


ighton , 
Greig sein * *# * 

In Austria there is a strong feeling in favour 
of universal suffrage. A meeting was held in the 
_— Town ee week a which about 

,000 persons attem to gain admittance, but 
as the hall could not accommodate more than 
3,000, the rest were shut out. 

_ * % # 

Lhe Women Lecturers’ Association, following 
in the wake of Dr. Lunn and others, has 
arranged some very attractive tours for the com- 
ing summer. y will consist of not 
more than ten ladies who will be under the care 
of two members of the staff who will do their 
utmost to make the tours pleasant and instruc- 
tive. Short talks will be given each day on the 
places visited and special facilities afforded to 
make the acquaintance of the social life of 
the country through private introductions. 
Miss Bradley will be happy to meet with six 
ladies to join her for the Summer Meeting in 
Oxford this year, from August lst to the 15th. 
The chief courses of lectures will be on the 
History, Literature, Art and Ecomonics of the 

ighteenth Century. Full particulars can be 

from Miss Edith Bradley, Managing Director 
and Secretary of the Women Lecturers’ Associa- 
tion, 4, Caroline Place. 
* # * 

The New York World, recently had an article 
on ‘* Women as Inventors,” from which we see 
that the model-room of the Patent Office bears 
witness to the fact that the inventive faculty of 
women, while perhaps not so prolific as man’s, 
has certainly accomplished remarkable results. 
Not only are women filing thousands of applica- 
tions for patents or improvements in articles 
especially adapted and intended for their 
sex, but they are exercising their ingenuity in the 
direction of improving many of the implements 
with which men only asa rule are supposed to 
deal. The first woman inventor in New York 
was Mary Kies, who in 1809 invented a device 
for straw weaving with silk or thread. 

* * * 


~ A woman auctioneer has made her appearance 
in London, the first of the species. 
* * # 


Miss Hamilton, M.D., physician to the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, with her mother, accompanies 
the Shahzada on his trip to England. This is a 
sign of the times that speaks more for the future 
of that country than any other connected with 
the coming of the illustrious young man, upon 
whom we of London are engaged in making an 
impression so profound that the ‘ Buffer State ” 
will never dream of taking sides against the 
British Lion with the Russian Bear. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Last week Mrs. Fawcett addressed a meeting 
in the Assembly room of the Heywood Reform 
Club on ‘‘ Women’s Suffrage.” Mrs. Fawcett is 
in favour of Women’s Suffrage because she thinks 
it would enable women the better to fulfil their 
duties. There were many questions that came 
before Parliament which vitally affected the 
home, and it was because women knew more 
about the home, and because their everyday life 
made them see what the home needed, that they 
wanted the women as wellas the men of the 
country to look at large legislative questions, and, 
as regarded each one of them, to see how they 
affected our home life. She claimed the graut- 
ing of the suffrage to women not so much as a 
right but as bearing on the way in which she 
believed it would enable them to discharge 
their duties. She was inclined to think that if 
they looked after the duties the rights would 
look after themselves, and she was very much 
in favour of looking at the question from that 
point of view. They might, she thought, claim 
that the majority of women fulfilled their duties 
in their homes and families in a way which 
justified them in believing that they would 
fulfil equally well the political duties which she 
hoped would beforelong be entrusted to them. 

* * * 


The exclusion of women from all share in 
the rights of citizenship tended to lower their 
general position in social matters. Women were 
not held in the esteem in the family that they 
would be if they were admitted to some share 
of political privilege. She wanted the influence 
of women brought to bear on all moral questions, 
and also on the selection by the great political 
parties in this country of men of good character 
to represent them in Parliament. In conclusion 
Mrs. Fawcett said nothing was further from the 
wish or intention of those who were advocating 
the women’s suffrage movement than to en- 
courage any idea of antagonism between men 
and women. They believed men and women 
were sent into the world to be friends, brothers 
and sisters, husbands and wives,—and they 
desired to cement that friendship, and to do all 
in their power not to set men against women or 
women against men. 

‘ * * 

A correspondent writes to say that Madame 
Canziani (Louisa Starr) is not the only lady 
among our women students who has received a 
gold medal for a historical picture. In the com- 

etition following that of Miss Starr, Miss Jessie 
Mnopregce obtained the same honour ; on this 
occasion Mr. Ouless, R.A., was also one of the 
competitors. 
* * 

Miss Maude Thomas and her sisters who are 
lecturers on dress-making and millinery for the 
Surrey County Council, have started a school of 
dress-making and millinery at 146, Oxford 
Street, W., both for training ladies for County 
Council teaching and for home workers. The 
Misses Thomas have been very successful with 
their pupils, for up to the present they have all 
obtained [first-class diplomas and good appoint- 
ments. 

* * * 

The London Ladies’ Sanitary Association has 
been urging on the Liverpool Health Committee 
the desirability of appointing women sanitary 
inspectors. It has not yet been decided to 
adopt the suggestion that has been made, but 
Dr. Hope, the Medical Officer of Health, while 
seeing many difficulties, is of opinion “that the 
appointment of women whose certificates, train- 
ing and recommendations proved that they were 
competent to act as sanitary inspectors would be 
an advantage.” 

* * * 

The Humanitarian gives us some few details 
of the women of Armenia which will be of 
interest just now, while our attention is being 
drawn to the horrors that are still being 
perp3trated in that country. The Armenian 
women are ahead of their Turkish sisters in 
every respect ; they are excellent housekeepers, 
their houses are models of neatness and cleanli- 
ness, and they are good cooks also. Besides the 
household work and the care of the family and 
domestic animals, the manufacture of the family 
clothing devolves upon them. With the help 
of the simple instruments, needle and spindle, 
they make with admirable skill fine woollen 
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and cotton cloth, shawls , and silk em- 
broidery. In all the public ools of Armenia 
manual training occupies an honourable place. 
Armenian women, like all Orientals, are fond of 
bright colours. Red and yellow are common in 
their costumes. They wear a long garment of 
red, yellow, or blue, an apron of red or yellow, 
and yellow shoes without heels. Their hair 
falls in two braids on the breast, and is adorned 
with gold and silver jewellery, and with pinks 
and olber flowers. They wear a cap embroidered 
with silk and silver. e forehead of a married 
woman is adorned with sg gold or silver 
coins. In some provinces they wear on their 
arms a long row of silver pendants, which jingle 
when they walk. 
* * 

The increase of women painters in France has 
recently been attracting a considerable amount 
of attention. The men painters are in great 
consternation, as they allege that theirs practi- 
cally is the only profession, excepting the stage, 
which is open to women. In 1875 the number 
of women who exhibited works at the Salon in 
the Champs Elysées was 312. ‘This year the 
number has more than doubled, no fewer than 
751 women exhibiting. On reckoning the 
number of works exhibited, the increased artistic 
activity of women is even more remarkable. Thus, 
only since last year the number of their united 
contributions to the Salon has more than 


doubled. 
* * * 


A novelty in weddings is that which is re- 
ported from Surrey. The bride and bridegroom 
and party, numbering about forty, rode on cycles 
from Leatherhead to Ashtead Parish Church, 
where the marriage took place, and the whole 
party afterwards rode away to Guildford, the 
future home of the appli fei couple. The 
bride wore a brown cycling dress, and bonnet 
trimmed with orange blossoms and “ wings,” and 
white veil—a curious combination truly. It has 
not yet been ascertained whether an enterprising 
journalist obtained a “ snap-shot.” 


* & & 


“There are two supreme questions on which 
the power of women may, by proper organisation 
and good leadership, be e to tell enormously 
in international affairs, and these are the Peace 
question and the Labour question,” said a writer 
in a recent issue of the Echo. Apropos of this, it 
is interesting to know of the formation of a 
league between the women of England and 
France for the substitution of arbitration in the 
place of war. In France there is a strong feeling 
in its favour, while in Germany the writings of 
the Baroness Von Suttner in condemnation of 
war have exercised a great influence, and east of 
the Rhine the Baroness’s book has produced a 
greater effect than any work or works of its class 
ever produced in England. 

* & 

The pupils of Miss Alice James, of the North 
Hackney High School, gave a display of physical 
exercises before a large audience at the Highbury 
Atheneum, the proceeds being given to the 
Poor Children’s Holiday Fund. The chair was 
taken by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, who wore a 
smart dress of gobelin-blue alpaca, with silk 
vest and passementerie trimmings, and a black 
and white bonnet ; she was presented with a 
shower bouquet on her arrival by the youngest 
pupil of the school. The exercises were beauti- 
fully given, the performance of the two leaders 
being particularly admired for precision and 
grace. A dance in Grecian costume and an 
elaborate performance with rings were much 
appreciated. Mrs. Fenwick Miller in addressing 
the audience remarked that Miss James was one 
of the pioneers in giving such instruction as 
part of the school course, and nobody who had 
watched the grace and the perfect absence of 
self-consciousness that had marked the perfor- 
mance could fail to believe that the result was 
altogether good. Referring to the dress worn, 
a short skirt and jersey bodice of blue with 
knickers under, and a loose red sash round the 
hips, she said that she hoped one day to see 
some such a costume adopted by girls for daily 
use, as it was perfectly feminine and yet allowe:! 
full development of the soft bones and slowly- 
forming muscles, that were characteristic 0! 
childhood. 
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NOTABLE SCOTCHWOTFIEN. 


I—MISS FLORA C. STEVENSON. 
By Fiorence Batcarnir. 
THERE is no woman in Scotland who can show a 
finer record of steady, strenuous, and sensible 
work than Miss Flora C. Stevenson. 

Endowed with a clear brain, good health, 
means, and leisure, she has for upwards of 
twenty years devoted herself to the public 
welfare with a marked persistence and careful 
forethought which has made all that she has 
done tell. 

Possessed of the proverbial caution of her 
race, she is in the habit of maturing her plans 
and conserving her energy until the moment for 
action comes, when, without fail, she will make 
straight for the mark. 

These, at least, are the impressions left upon 
my mind after some ten years’ observation of 
Miss Stevenson’s public career. Of her private 
life I have nothing to say, save that it is sweet 
and true, generous and refined; and _ that, 
staunch Liberal although she is, she enjoys the 
friendship of some of the most distinguished 
leaders of the Conservative party. Shrinking, as 
she does, from the modern system of interviewing, 
it is enough to say that the home which she and 
her sisters share is a centre of gentle culture, as 
well as of large-hearted and intelligent philan- 
thropy. 

PRACTICAL WORK. 

A terse and lucid speaker and a good writer, 
Miss Stevenson, although her public appearances 
are not infrequent, aims at being neither a 
platform orator nor a contributor to literature. 
She has preferred to concentrate herself on 
practical executive work, and into this she 
throws a thoroughness and accuracy which 
cannot be over-estimated. ; 

Like most people, she has gradually 
grown into her work, taking opportunities as 
they come, and increasing in the wealth of her 
usefulness year by year. 

In 1892 the Scottish Educational Institute 
elected her as an Honorary Fellow, the first and 
only occasion on which this distinction has been 
conferred upon a woman; and the following year 
she was nominated by Sir George O. Trevelyan, 
Secretary for Scotland, as a member of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by Govern- 
ment to enquire into the habitual offenders, 
vagrants, and inebriates in Scotland. But these 
distinguished points of vantage have only been 
attained by years of hard work, in which Miss 
Stevenson has gained wide experience and clear 
insight into many phases of our great social 
questions. 

For twenty years and more she has been to 
the front, but when quite a girl she was already 
in harness, Always interested in educational 
matters, she gathered together a week-evening 
class of “‘ message girls” in her own house, and 
gavethem general instruction. English visitors 
to. Edinburgh will often have noticed these young 
gitls, who in a large proportion of the shops take 
the place of our errand boys. 

EARLY TRAINING. 

In meeting with the children Miss Stevenson’s 
sympathies soon became aroused, and she began 
to enquire into their home surroundings. Hence 
the first public philanthropic work in which 
she was engaged, was in connection with the 
Edinburgh Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. In 1868 she undertook the 
management of a sewing room which was used as 
a labour test for the women to whom assistance 
was given by the Association. 

_ This work brought her into contact with every 
kind and degree of poverty among women, From 
this she went on to the visiting department, and 
mm the common lodging houses of one of the 
Most miserable districts made acquaintance with 


the husbands and children of the work-women. 
These years of quiet, unassuming usefulness 
were a splendid preliminary training for the 
wider sphere she was soon to occupy. 
When the Education Act for Scotland came 
into force, Miss Stevenson, together with 
Miss Phoebe Blythe, was elected upon the first 


School Board in 1873. In this capacity Miss 
Stevenson has ever since served. 

Her intimate acquaintance with the poorest 
districts naturally led her to direct her more 
special attention to the very destitute children 
who were now driven into the public schools 
under the compulsory provisions of the Education 
Act. While convener of a committee of the 
Board for considering the best means of dealing 
with these children, and in order to help the 
solution of the problem, she organised a com- 
mittee outside of the School Board, which has in 
connection with that body, provided food and 
clothing for the most neglected, on condition of 
their attendence at school. For this purpose, Miss 
Stevenson has for all these years annually raised 
from £700 to £800 in voluntary subscriptions, 
and her scheme has proved itself a very great 
incentive to the regular school attendance of the 
very poorest children. On her re-election to the 
School Board in 1876 she was appointed convener 
of the School Attendance Committee in suc- 
cession to the late Sir Henry Moncrieff. This 
appointment she held for twelve years, a pro- 
longed term of office for such an arduous depart- 
ment of work, as all who have had practical 
experience will be the first to admit. 

TBE SCHOOL WORK COMMITTEE. 

In 1888 she became convener of the most 
interesting and important committee of all, viz., 
the School Work Committee, which has the 
direction of the entire internal arrangements of 
the Board schools, It has been my good for- 
tune in the past to visit some of the Edinburgh 
schools in company with MissStevenson. They 
will bear comparison with any in the world, One of 
the newest schools, theSciennes Street, is fitted up 
with fine gymnasium and swimming-bath, opento 
girls and boysalike; and the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment for the infants is a perfect bower of bliss. 
Educationalists from all parts of Europe and 
America, even from Asia and Africa, have visited 
this school, and it was with no small degree of 
pleasure that at Miss Stevenson’s suggestion I 
recently went through its varied departments, 
whose excellence it would take columns to 
describe. 

Scotland has, however, lagged behind England 
in the matter of industrial and truant schools, 
The English Act which gave School Boards 
power to establish day industrial and truant 
schools came into force in 1876, but it was not 
until 1893 that the Scottish Act was passed. 
Miss Stevenson took a very prominent part in 
securing this much-needed legislation, and to- 
wards this end gave evidence before Lord Aber- 
dare’s Commission in 1882. Indeed, there is 
hardly a single matter of educational legislation 
for Scotland in which Miss Stevenson with quiet 
unostentation has not taken a very helpful part. 

EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 

Again in 1883 she was examined by the En- 
dowed Schools Commission as to the relation of 
the Heriot Free Schools to the Board Schools, 
and some years later, after the Endowed Schools 
scheme had become law, she was elected a mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh Educational Trust, and in 
1890 a governor of the George Heriot’s Trust. 

Miss Stevenson takes no less earnest interest 
in secondary education, and also the higher and 
university education of women. She is a mem- 
ber of the Burgh Committee in Edinburgh which 
has the administration of the grant for Secon- 
dary Education under the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act. .\s a member of the Council 
of the Edinburgh Association for the University 


Education of Women she has taken part in 
securing the opening of the University classes 
to women students. Miss Stevenson, however, 
deprecates taking all the credit she deserves in 
this department, for her sister, Miss Louisa, has 
been more specially prominent in this department 
of education. 

During the last few months Miss Stevenson’s 
thoughts have been largely engrossed by the 
Habitual Offenders Government Committee. 
Together with Sir Charles Cameron, M.P., Dr. T. 
F. Sutherland, Coloiel M. Hardy, Dr. Farquhar- 
son, M.P. and others, seven in all, she has 
formed one of the peripatetic commission which 
has traversed Scotland collecting evidence. 

Wherever they have gone, she has made 
special enquiries as to the provision made for tho 
custody of women at police stations, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and one or two other large centres, 
years ago before there was any agitation on the 
matter, took the initiativo in the appointment 
of police matrons, but if I mistake not, one 
result of this commission will be an increase of 
these humane provisions, She has for long 
years been connected with the Edinburgh 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage, and has 
taken an active part in many of its operations. 
It is impossible even faintly to outline all the 
helpful, kindly, unselfish work which has crowded 
Miss Stevenson’s lifo, and indeed the lives of all 
the sisters. She is one who prefers to live in 
“deeds not words,” and she is already of a truth 
immortal, “in lives made better by her presence.” 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


No convention of the World’s W.C.T.U. has 
ever been so significant as will be this, that is to be 
held on June 16. 

* * * 

Names of delegates to the World’s Convention 
have already been received from the United 
States, Canada, Madagascar, Madeira Islands, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Spain, Newfoundland, Egypt, China, New 
Zealand, India, and Japan. 

* * # 


Dr. Mary Wood Allen, superintendent of the 
Department of Purity in the United States, and 
author of important books on that subject, is one 
of the delegates and speakers. Mrs. Helen 8. 
Dyer will be one of the delegates representing 
the W.C.T.U. of Bombay. 

* * # 


Mrs. Charles Archibald, president of the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada, and daughter of the 
late Sir Edward Archibald, for thirty years 
British Consul in New York City, has already 
arrived. Miss Lilian Phelps, the national lecturer 
of the Canadian White Ribbon women, will be 
among the leading speakers ; Miss Belle Kearney, 
the daughter of a distinguished democratic poli- 
tician of Mississippi, is one of the most attractive 
speakers of the American delegation. Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman, recording secretary of the National 
W.C.T.U., is a statesmanlike woman in appear- 
ance and utterance. 

* * * 

Mrs. Helen M. Barker, treasurer of the 
National Society, is a ‘‘ feminine Brother 
Jonathan,” whose quaint manner, and words, and 
devotion to the cause render her a marked per- 
sonality. Mrs. Mary T. Burt, president of the 
W.C.T.U. of New York City, daughter of a former 
rector of the Church of England, will take a 
foremost rank among the representative White 
Ribboners. Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, founder of the 
Women’s Temple—a Scotch-Irish woman of re- 
markable business talent and energy, is sure to 
be an interesting figure wherever she appears. 
Mrs. Selmer, of Copenhagen, who won all hearcs 
when with us at the B.W.'T.A. Council last year, 
will represent Denmark ; Miss Marie Lerche, of 
Christiana, Norway ; Mrs. ‘Timothy Richard, of 
Shanghai, China; Mrs. Mary B. Willard, of 
Berlin ; Miss De Broen, of Paris: Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick, of Spain ; Miss A. A. ‘Thompson 
from Kgypt ; Miss Doughday from Japan, are 
among those whose credentials have already been 
received. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


What are Politics? That is the question that 
must arise in our minds on reading the letter 
received from one of the principal representatives 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
who says that it is impossible for the metro- 
politan association of that society to sign the 
Polyglot Petition on account of its having a 
political bearing. If the good government of 
nations by whatever party in the State, the con- 
trol of the traffic in alcohol and narcotics is 
political, and if, from taking their share in 
influencing such government, Christian associa- 
tions are to stand aside, then the sooner we have 
a‘complete remodelling of our concept of such 
groups the better. The inconsistency is the 
more glaring because but a short time ago the 
Trish section of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association sent out a manifesto on Home Rule 
which was freely distributed throughout England 
in such a way as to plainly indicate that the 
leaders of the society gave their full approval to 
the document. 


We believe that the young women of Ireland 
would find that the good government of that 
country would be infinitely better safeguarded 
by] the absence of whisky than by the con- 
tinuance of their political alliance with England 
on the present basis. However that may be, 
Home Rule is distinctly a party political question 
on which the Y.W.C.A. did not hesitate to 
declare itself. The protection of the home, the 
banishment of that which is the curse of the 
whole world, east and west, is a great inter- 
national question of vital interest to every man 
and woman who professes to be a Christian, 

The St. Giles’s Christian Mission is doing a 
good work, not the least important being its 
concern for the children. Only last week Mr. 
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Wheatley, the superintendent, found two chil- 
dren in Holloway Prison, to which place they 
had been sent from Hampstead police-court. 
Alfred Cheese is twelve years old, and Percy 
Brown is eleven, but they look much nearer eight 
and seven years of age respectively. Cheese was 
in custody in Holloway Prison because he 
absconded from a workhouse where he was being 
detained, and Brown was charged with being in 
possession of a pair of spectacles, which he found, 
he states, under a bed in the workhouse. While 
awaiting sentence these little fellows were in- 
habiting the same prison and receiving the same 
discipline as the most hardened and depraved 
criminal charged with any crime, ranging from 
murder downwards, Surely the time cannot be 
far distant when such infants shall be differently 
dealt with. Can no legislative measures be 
adopted which in future will absolutely prevent 
such children being sent to a common gaolP No 
one, we think, will assume that the matter is of 
no importance. Certainly those who are con- 
stantly dealing with juvenile offenders, and who 
are anxious to prevent the increase of crime, 
know by long experience that the effects of 
prison life upon the young are most disastrous. 


While the sickening details of the Armenian 
atrocities are fresh in our minds, we learn that 
in Macedonia the lives and property of the 
Christians are entirely unprotected. The details 
of persecution are almost similar to those in 
Armenia, and again the Turkish Government 
have failed in their duty. The most effectual 
way of suppressing this brutal brigandage would 
be by the renewal of the village police which 
was formed soon after the late Russo-Turkish 
War. Not the slightest attempt has been made 
to arrest the perpetrators of these terrible 
crimes, and we maintain that these outrages 
should be the immediate concern of every country 
and every State which calls itseif Christian. 


The best comment on our leader to-day is to 
be found in the report of the Daily Chronicle 
on the Co-operative Congress at Huddersfield. 
Speaking of the discussion of the Factory Bill, 
the Chronicle says :— 

It was fitting enough that a congress meetin 
in Huddersfield, Richard Oastler’s town, aHOUnT 
speak out on factory legislation. The Standing 
Orders Committee had framed a resolution of a 
practical kind, and the resolution pressed the 
outworkers’ question, asked for inspection 
wherever manufacture of any kind was carried 
on, urged the prohibition of underground 
bakeries, and of the right to work young lads at 
night, approved of the restriction of women’s 
overtime, and of all the provisions in Mr. 

uith’s Bill that safeguard the life and health 
of the workers, There was no need to argue the 
case. With a stentorian shout of “aye” the 
voice of more than a million and a quarter of 
working people was raised for the Bill, and not 
one solitary “‘ no” was so much as whispered. 


Mr. Thompson’s address at the Co-operative 
Congress was a singularly bright and refreshing 
utterance. He maintained that one of the 
happiest features in the recent Co-operative 
statistics was the large and increasing part 
taken by women in the movement. This state- 
ment was well illustrated later in the day by a 
most enthusiastic meeting of the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild in the Huddersfield Town Hall. 
Mrs. Berry, of Bolton, a true Co-operative woman, 
and a Poor Law Guardian, gave an admirable 
address, and drew a humorous but perfectly true 
description ofthe lifeof a married working women. 
Miss Webb, of Battersea, also spoke, and we 
heartily congratulate so eloquent a speaker on 
her election to the Central Co-operative Board. 
This is the second time a woman has won this 
honour. We may mention that at the last 
election forty-five members of the co-operative 
guild were candidates for the Board of Guardians. 
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The generous and unostentatious deed of Miss 
Anna Louisa Cohen and Miss Lucy Cohen, who 
have entirely defrayed the cost of building and 
furnishing a new wing in the Hospital for Sick 
Children in memory of their niece Hannah, 
Countess of Rosebery, must call forth the 
sympathy of every woman, whatever her 
political opinion or religious creed may be. We 
cannot imagine a more suitable or beautiful 
memorial to a truly good woman than the 
alleviation of the sufferings of the children so 
specially near and dear to all women. 


It is only right that the democracy of 
London should have their equivalent to the 
meet of the Four-in-Hand Club; and on the 
Bank Holiday 579 conveyances turned out for 
inspection at the Cart Horse Parade. The 
Cart Horse Society offered prizes for the best 
horses, and the Shahzada honoured the meet 
with his presence. All the drivers of horses 
which passed the veterinary inspection received 
2s. 6d. for a single horse, 3s. 6d. for a pair, 
and 5s. for a team. The show was a great 
success; and the movement goes to help all 
those who are trying to fill our holidays with 
healthy recreation in place of drunken misery. 


The work of the Nonconformist Councils 
which will be the result of the meeting held last 
week at the house of Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., will 
naturally in some neighbourhoods be most aggres- 
sive. It is certain, however, that the Councils 
will always be on the side of progress and reform ; 
and if they stir up wordy warfare in our 
London villadom and excite our suburbs, we 
need not be alarmed. Healthy controversy 
never yet hindered the upward progress of the 
human race. London Nonconformists need only 
invite their women to help them bear the burden 
of the council chamber, and their ultimate 
success will be assured. 


The articles in the Daily Chronicle on our 
laundries have come none too soon. It is high 
time that the question received public attention. 
In many laundries tho employées work from 
seven in the morning till seven at night. The 
result is fatal to health, bronchitis and consump- 
tion being rife among them. That such a state 
of things should be allowed is a grave scandal, 
for which the employers are not alone respon- 
sible. As one of the women said, “It’s them 
what allows such things as is to blame. Work- 
shops oughter be inspected, little as well as big, 
and go say all of us.” 


Many wise and well balanced articles have 
been written during the last week about the 
termination of the trial that has sent one of the 
best known authors adrift into the great army 
of the for ever unknown. But no article struck 
us as more manly in touch, more thoughtful, or 
more far seeing than that published in To-Day, 
signed “ Randolph.” The warning note there 
struck should sound in every home. We 6 
constantly differ from our contemporary that 
we are all the more glad to call attention to our 
hearty agreement with the line of argument 
which he has taken upon one of the most 
momentous questions that now affect the life 
of our nation and our homes, 


Frau Cauer and Frau Gizycki, editors of “ Die 
Frauenbewegung,” the woman's paper that 
represents the new movement in Germany, have 
taken up the temperance question which shows 
remarkable courage on their part. The youngest 
editor on the staff, Frl. Dr. Agnes Bluher, is 
coming to London in June, and will be warin|) 
welcomed by the editors of THE Woxas> 
SIGNAL. 
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I TE a SE SESS 


A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


By Anniz E. Hoipsworts. 


She returns home indignant and sorrow- 
stricken, and tells her father of her discovery. 


“Well, my dear,” said the Dominé, while 
Ursula, having finished, saat heavy with sorrow- 
ful wrath— well, my dear, the farther we go, 
the more we see of the battlefield. 1 am not 
sorry you should have reconnoitred a little. And 
I rejoice all the more now to think how mis- 
taken I was about you and Gerard. You must 
know, my dear, that at one time, though I never 
mentioned it to you, I fancied you might be 
setting your affections on the Jonker. spoke 
of it unwillingly to your aunt, for I had no other 
woman to confide in.” The Dominé’s voice grew 
reflective. “But she said it was all stuff and 
nonsense, at once, and you weren't such a piece 
of vanity as that. Your aunt is not a woman of 
exceptional discrimination ; still I am glad to 
see she was right. It would have been a great 
mistake on your part, Ursula, and a cause of 
much useless regret.” 

“‘T shall never love any man but you,” said 
Ursula vehemently. ‘‘They’re all alike. No 
woman ought to marry.” 

The pastor smiled, and passed his hand over 
her smooth head. 

“T hope,” he said, “ that you will never know 
a worthless love. A hopeless love, even a dead 
love—these may ennoble man or woman. Buta 
love of the undeserving can only lure into an 
impasse.” 


Otto, then, had never penetrated into a 
character whose reserve was so like his own that 
he could not understand it. He loved his young’ 
wife, and kissed her; and he fancied, like so 
many men, that his consciousness of loving her 
was sutlicient for all her wants. 


MY LADY NOBODY.® 

By Maarten Maasrens. 
Tue name of Maarten Maartens has become a 
household word among lovers of literature, as it 
is embodied in fiction. This last book, while not 
ranking so high as “ The Greater Glory,” takes 
its place in the forefront of contemporary fiction. 
The power of the master is seen in every page ; 
the delicate psychological instinct is evident in 
every character ; a dainty humour plays about 
the deep teaching of the situations, and if we 
miss the strong force and tragedy that made 
“The Greater Glory” a great book, we never 
lose sight of the artist from the first page to 
the last. 

We are introduced at once to “My Lady 
Nobody,” in a delicately outlined sketch that 
prings the girl vividly before us. Ursula is in 
the garden picking peas when the story opens; 
and the keynote is struck by her song and the 
interview that follows with her father. «The old 
man has been a soldier, and though he is now 
s pastor of the Church, his thoughts run on 
warfare, and he makes a very militant parson. 


RESIST THE DEVIL. 


Dominé Rovers paused and stood tenderly 
watching his natty daughter in her cool print 
dress, Suddenly he burst out quite impetu- 
ously, “ Resist, resist! That is the true Bible 
taenage: Resist the devil. Resist temptation. 
And so I shall tell them to-morrow morning. 
‘Dearly beloved,’ I shall say, ‘life is ——’ es 

‘‘ War,” cried Ursula, facing round. A bold 
blackbird had alighted on one of the stakes and 
sang loudly of peace and good-will. 

“Don't interrupt me, child,”—the Dominé’s 
eyes grew vexed—‘ I know i have said it before; 
they cannot hear the truth too often. Life is a 
battle, dearly beloved. Against the city of 
Mansoul all the powers of evil band themselves 
together. But in the vanguard march ever the 
lusts of the flesh. You cannot escape the con- 
flict. And therefore” —the speaker lifted an 
energetic arm—‘‘ remember what said the 
Corinthians—the grandsires of St. Paul’s 
Corinthians—to the Spartans, their allies, ‘ He 
that, for love of pleasure, shrinks from battle, 
will most swiftly be deprived of those very 
delights which caused him to abstain.’ My 
subject divides itself—Ursula, you are not 
attending—into seven natural parts - the enemy, 
the weapons, the —” 

Ursula was not listening. 


6 BORN TO IMPURITY.” 


Into the peaceful life with her father comes an 
event—the visit of Ursula to her uncle. Here 
she meets his adopted niece Harriet, a strange, 
wilful girl, whose passionate nature first rouses 
Ursula into an understanding of the needs of her 
woman’s nature, 

This visit also opens Ursula's eyes to the true 
character of her neighbour and friend Gerard, 
son of the great man of the village. By an 
accident she finds out that he has wronged a 
girl of the town. Immediately after she meets 
him, newly betrothed, at the house of his fiancée. 


How contented and complacent he looked! 
She watched him as he sat opposite her at table, 
between the Baroness and the Freule. How 
prosperous and pleasing! Yes, truly, there was 
a law for the humble and a licence for the high! 
It was a gloriously simple thing to be born to 
impurity, like the old Greek gods. What 
nonsense her good father went preaching about 
“gin!” The world knew no such thing. It 
knew only a small hub of pleasure reserved for 
the rich, and a wide zone all round it of hunger 
and crime. She felt very bitter; she glanced 
down with a sensation of physical disgust on the 
fingers which had touched his, unwilling to break 
her bread with them. 


Ursula’s work comes all too soon. While 
trying to free his inheritance from debt Otto 
dies of diphtheria, to which diseas + his child had 
succumbed a few moments before. His last 
request to Ursula is that she should keep the 
estate from falling into Gerard's hands. Ursula 
alone knows that the child died before his 
father, and temptation assails her. 

‘CIf Mynheer the Baron died after your 
little boy,” said the notary, as gently as he 
could, “then his mother and brother are his 
heirs. But, Mevrouw, if the Baron died first, 
then your little boy inherited the property at 
that moment, and you, being a widow, are the 
eer ac entitled to any estate left by your 
child. 


“My husband died first,” said Ursula. 

Notary Noks rose in his agitation. “Then, 
madam,” he said, “you are the owner of the 
Manor House. Henceforth you are the Lady 
of Horstwyk and the Horat.” 

Ursula looked into the lawyer's face. “ It is 
an inheritance of debt,” she said. 

URSULA’S INBERITANCE, 


From that moment her life becomes a struggle 
to hold house and lands together, a struggle 
rendered harder by her remorse at keeping 
Gerard from his inheritance. If she dies the 
estate will pass to her father, and the true heir 
will be defrauded of his rights. She tries to 
persuade the Dominé to give up his right in 
favour of Gerard, but he sees otherwise. 


OTTO. 

The old Dominé is cherishing a secret wish for 
Ursule’s future. Gerard’s brother, Otto, has 
lately returned home after a long absence, and 
has won the pastor’s heart. Ursula, however, 
remains unmoved until Otto saves her life in a 
carriage accident. In the moment when she 
sees him lying unconscious at her feet sho under- 
stands what manner of man he is. 

She looked down at his resolute faze, bronzed 
beneath its heavy moustache, and realized, quite 
newly, how good he was, how strong, this silent 
man who had seen so much of the world, this 
simple man whom her noble-hearted father so 
greatly praised. The thought of Gerard flashed 
across her, Gerard, the beau-ideal of her girl- 
hood, all glory and glitter, a stage-Baldur with 
the footlights out. How she longed for Otto to 
open those calm blue eyes. She prayed con- 
fusedly, with unmoved stare, looking back along 
the lonely road for help. 

It was the Dominé, after all, who married 
Ursula to Otto, with deep commiseration for 
himself. His dear child’s filial loyalty, while it 
awakened all his pride, showed him his own 
path more clearly. “ A woman shall leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave unto her husband,” 
he said. “Never shall I allow you to desert 
Otto for my sake. You do not know your own 
heart, child. Your magnanimity leads you 
astray.” Ultimately Ursula almost believed this. 

‘My LADY NOBODY.” 

Ursula receives a cold welcome from Otto's 
father and mother, but while the young people 
are away on their honeymoon the Baron dies 
suddenly, and Otto returns home to take his 
place as head of the family. 

With the home-coming Ursula’s troubles 
begin. She is considered an interloper in the 
house. Her husband’s mother will not allow 
her avy part in the conduct of the ménage. 
Otto himself treats her only as & child. 

After a vain attempt to be of usein the house 
Ursula appeals to him. 

‘J am not a child,” she cried, passionately. 
‘‘T am a woman, and your wife. 

‘«<T want to take my share of your work,” she 
continued, caressingly, “ and, especially, my 
share of your worry. Iam so tired, Otto, of 
sitting in the big drawing-room. To you, at 
least, I want not to be ‘ My Lady Nobody.’ I 
didn’t marry you for that. . . ee 

‘A man must either know his wife before he 
learns to love her, or else he must never need 
to love her, or else he will certainly never learn 
to know her. That last eventuality, the rarest, 
is surely the most desirable, but only if the love 
be mutual and exceedingly great. 


‘Ursula, that would be exactly my stand- 
point. Property is never ours; wu ae God's 
stewards. And if I became owner of this great 
estate —God forbid. child, God forbid ! —I should 
hardly deem it right to disannul my respousi- 
bilities by abandoning them to another man. 

No, Ursula, inexplicable as the course of events 
would be to me, I see God’s action in them too 
plainly to venture on resistance. Never should 
I dare, child, to return the estate to Gerard. 
God, in prolonging your child's frail life for 
those few minutes, (rod himself took it from 


im.” 

Ursula fell back to the door. “And after- 
wards?” she stammered. “Afterwards! . 

“The afterwards is God’s. It is only when 
every soldier plays general that God’s war goes 
wrong. But, dear girl, you are young; lam 
old. We areall, young and old, in His hands.” 

CONFESSION AT LAST. 

Gerard’s home-coming is the signal for the 
dissatisfaction of the tenants to be shown. They 
surround the house, threatening to burn it about 
the heads of the defenceless women. Ursula's 
heroic bravery restrains them and marks a crisis 
in her fortunes. A legacy enables her to free the 
estate fromdebt. (ierard has returned, wounded 
in a brave fight. He has lost his betrothed, and 
he has overcome the faults of his youth. Ursula 
discovers that, while she had blamed him for the 
ruin of the girl, he had done his best to make 
restitution by marriage. His character appears 
in a new light. She can no longer keep her pro- 
mise to Otto, and she secks Gerard and confesses 
the lie by which he had been kept out of his 
inheritance. 

How greatly had she wronged Gerard through 
all the silent years! It was but a single point, 
this question of Adcline’s ruin ; it was * no busi- 
ness of Ursula’s”. oh, pure sisters of the impure ! 
Yet how deeply had it influenced her womanly 
heart in all her thoughts of him! She could 
understand, in her own pride, his haughty 
shrinking from gelf-assertion before the bar of 
her complacency. How many err as he! How 
few make good their error 


The story ends in a glow of sunlight on the 
happy love of Ursula and the man she !had 
wronged. 


* «My Lady Nobody,” by Maarten Maartens. 
One yol. Bentley and Sons. 
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» WOMAN’S INTEREST IN 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Ir is a slight proof that the public mind is 
awaking to the conviction that woman is a 
factor of some little importance in the affairs of 
this world, that a vigorous Scottish Insurance 
Company have just issued a little brochure on 
“ Woman’s Interest in Life Assurance.” Hardly 
any subject has hitherto been more thoroughly 
outside the circle of the female mind, and yet a 
moment’s thought will show anyone that it is 
women that have by far the greatest interest in 
what we may call one of the chief economical 
institutions of the nineteenth century. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
accumulated burden that falls on a woman 
when her husband is cut down in the prime of 
life, leaving a family of children unprovided for. 
There is the crushing burden of grief, whenever 
there has been true love between them; the 
burden of the children’s training, now thrown 
on the mother alone, without the sympathy or 
advice of her husband ; and last, not least, the 
burden of their support, with all the toils and 
anxieties which even under the most favourable 
circumstances must fa]l on her when she has to 
assume the position of the bread-winner. Is it 
strange that so many poor women are crushed 
by such an accumulation of burdens; or. that, 
when higher influences are not at work, they 
are often tempted to fly for temporary support 
to that false and treacherous counsellor which 
drives them at last to wreck and ruin ? 

Life assurance, therefore, is pre-eminently a 
woman’s question. And married women ought 
to see to it, and to give all due encouragement 
- to their husbands not only to take out a policy 
‘but to keep up the payments with regularity, 
so that no hitch may occur in the end. 

Sometimes sentimental feelings against assur- 
ance are liable to assert themselves which com- 
mon-sense must quickly set aside, Life assur- 
ance has no tendency to shorten the life of the 
person assured, but rather to prolong it, because 
it keeps his mind easy as to the future, and an 
easy mind is ordinarily one of the conditions of 
health and longevity. The money spent in 
assurance is not money thrown away; it is an 
investment gradually accumulating toward the 
time when probably it will be most required. 

We hear much of old-age pensions for men, 
and by all means let them be encouraged ; 
but it should be remembered that old-age pen- 
sions for men are but half the problem, and it 
would be heartless in the extreme to hold it 
solved while nothing of the kind was done for 
women. 

There is one manifest flaw in ordinary life 
assurance companies, namely, that (to put it 
briefly) the good lives have to pay for the bad. 
Of course, all prudent companies demand a 
medicil examination and certificate, but even 
that is not a complete protection against ‘* bad 
lives.” Unless a man is an actual drunkard, 
the fact of his habitually using intoxicating 
drink does not exclude him. Yet medical 
authority is very strong on the point that even 
moderate drinking is hurtful to health. No 
doubt there are medical men who deny this, 
but from year to year it is becoming more and 
more evident from the experience of certain 
insurance companies themselves. Those com- 
panies that divide insurers into abstainers and 
non-abstainers have invariably found that 
abstainers have the better lives, and are there- 
fore entitled to more favourable terms, ‘The 
company we have mentioned (the Scottish 
Temperance) finds that it can insure abstainers 


at an abatement of one tenth from the annual | 


payments, and give them a bonus on their 
policies in addition. 
Ju such companies abstainers get the bevetit 
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of their abstinence, at least, to a much larger 
extent than in others. It is such companies 
that abstainers have most call to encourage. The 
fact itself, that abstinence is favourable to 
longevity, is a telling argument in the interest 
of temperance, and it would be well for those 
women who are accustomed to speak on the 
subject to furnish themselves with some 
statistics regarding it, and press them on public 
attention. 

It is a strange revolution that has taken 
place in public opinion. Men still living can 
remember when total abstinence was held in so 
low repute that an extra premium was 
demanded of abstainers when proposing to 
insure their lives ; now it is frankly recognised 
that they have the best lives of any, and are 
entitled to an abatement of ten per cent. ! 


PILLOWS FOR ALL 


ELBOWS. 
By Rev. J. THompson, M.A. 


““Woe to the women that sew pillows upon all 

elbows,” EZEKIEL xiii. 18 (R.V.) 

PART II. 

Tuk Christianity taught and professed nowadays 
is, it seems to me, often of a very emasculated 
character. It is sublimated and refined to such an 
extent that it has in many cases almost reached 
the vanishing point. Anything that is contrary 
to what is called “the spirit of the age,” any- 
thing that jars against what is thought to be the 
scientific conclusions of our enlightened century, 
is quietly eliminated or explained away. The 
strong and terrible words of Jesus, His clear 
utterances on subjects of the deepest and 
most vital import, are tacitly ignored; what 
is pleasant and hopeful in His creed is laid hold 
of and dwelt on; what is hard and against the 
grain is shunned. I very much doubt if the 
great mass of professing Christians have any 
other creed than a vague trust inthe mercy of 
God, which they hope will save them from all ill 
in the world to come, but which allows them to 
go on with comparative comfort, satisfying their 
desires in the world that now is. Just let a 
man live a fairly decent and respectable life, out- 
raging in no gross manner the proprieties and 
standards of civilised society, and they believe 
all will be well with him; God will not be hard 
on him, 

They do not apprehend the bearing upon 
human life and destiny of the momentous facts 
ofour Lord’s incarnation, death, resurrection 
and ascension. Life would scarcely be one 
whit poorer to them if these events had never 
taken place. ‘The kingdom of God isso little to 
themselves that they do not see the pressing 
need of extending its boundaries. True, the 
Lord commanded otherwise with His last words, 
but the fulfilment of that command means 
activity, energy, self-denial. Better the soft 
couch and the sewed pillow. 

CREED AND CONDUCT. 

Correct creed is a matter of very little moment 
compared with correct conduct, if a man’s heart is 
right his doctine need not be too minutely inquired 
into—that is true ; butit isalsotrue that a true 
life depends in the long run so entirely upon 
true doctrine, that it is of the most supreme 
concern what a man believes, If his Christian 
creed is defective, feeble, emasculated, his 
Christian conduct will soon be the same. Only 
if the creed is full, strong, manly, can the life 
partake of the same noble qualities. 

BLINDNESS TO SOCIAL WRONGS. 

There is another direction in which our love 
of ease and comfort continually shows itself— 
the manner in which we persistently hide from 
ourselves the misery of the world around us. 
| In our secret souls we know it is there. At 
| times the cry of it comes up into our ears, and 
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makes us move uneasily in our beds; but in our 
indolence and selfishness we will not bestir our- 
selves to rise and attend to it. We stop our ears, 
rearrange our pillows, and go to sleep again. 
When we seriously think of it, is not our conduct 
mean, and selfish, and foolish in the extreme ? 
No number of pillows, no adjustment of cushions 
can alter the facts. Everywhere pain is racking 
fair human bodies ; secret anguish is tormenting 
human souls; sin in its hydra-headed forms, 
through drunkenness, and lust, and anger, and 
godlessness, is working ruin incalculable. At 
our very doors it is so; in every city of the 
empire it is so; in distant lands it is so. The 
cry of perpetual torment rises to heaven; the 
wail of woe ascends day and night from the 
trampled and despairing, from the suffering and 


-the dying, from the sinning and sinking of our 


kind, our brethren and sisters for whom Christ 
died. You know this—secretly you know it; 
but you do not want to know it, so you lock up 
the knowledge of it, like the gaunt skeleton it is, 
in the inmost chamber of your mind and act as if 
you were aware of no such hateful presence. 
DISAGREEABLE TRUTHS. 

It is marvellous what power we have of put- 
ting out of sight, and even out of mind for a 
time, what is disagreeable to us, of shutting our 
ears to$what we do not wish to hear, of persuad- 
ing ourselves that, after all, things are not so bad 
as some would have us believe, of settling down 
comfortably on our cushions and taking our ease. 
But the skeleton will not always remain in its 
inner chamber; it will stalk abroad in due 
season, whatever we do, and overwhelm us with 
fear and shame. Human suffering is a fact of 
existence we cannot gainsay. Whatever be the 
origin of it, or whatever be the reason of its 
continuance, itis here. To seek to hide it or 
explain it away is folly; not to rouse ourselves 
from our selfish ease and luxurious idleness to 
alleviate it and remove it to the utmost extent 
of our power is pure and unpardonable selfishness. 


SELF-DECEPTION. 

And there is another direction in which we 
are in constant danger of weakly sewing pillows 
for our elbows, of concealing from ourselves pain- 
ful facts—that is as regards our present condi- 
tion and future prospects in the sight of God. 
To look deep into our hearts is not generally a 
pleasant sight; to lay bare our most hidden 
desires and expose our most secret motives is not 
calculated, as a rule, to increase our self-satisfac- 
tion ; therefore we abstain as much as possible 
from doing what would so seriously ruffle our 
composure, We persuade ourselves that self- 
examination is not healthy; it is apt to become 
morbid. 

THE WAY OF PEACE. 

The habit of seeking to conceal from ourselves 
the real truth, and to hide facts that will not be 
hidden, can bring us only harm. Surely it is the 
wise thing, as it certainly is the brave thing, to 
endeavour to know the actual truth both as 
regards our present state and our future destiny. 
Nothing is to be gained by concealment but a 
temporary peace of the most delusive kind. If 
we were 80 hopelessly sunk in sin that there was 
no rescue from it, if death were for us the end of 
all things, if at the last judgment we had no 
Advocate with the Father, then there might be 
some reason for seeking to bury out of sight facts 
so hateful and irremediable. But with the 
blessed Gospel of our Lord proclaiming salvation 
from sin, with the great fact of the resurrection 
of Christ from the dead attesting that death is 
but the gate unto a higher and nobler life, with 
the promise of His perpetual intercession at the 
right hand of the Eternal Judge, why should we 
hesitate to know the worst that can be known ? 
It is not incurable. The quicker and the better 
we know it the more curable it will be, and the 
sooner will come our true peace. 
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gn and out of Parliament, 
By “OnLOoKER.” 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


No sooner had the Consolidated Fund Bill and | 


the Budget passed through all their stages than 
Viscount Halifax rose to move the second reading 
of his Divorce Amendment Bill, the object of 
which is to relieve the clergy and parishioners 
from the obligation laid upon them by the Act 
of 1857 to remarry persons who had been 
divorced. The scene which it will be remem- 
bered took place in a West End church some 
weeks ago, was, it seems, but the climax to a state 


of feeling which has been growing in the country | 


for some time. It was claimed by his lordship 
that those persons who had broken the seventh 
commandment might rest satisfied with re- 

iage in a registry office ; he believed too that 
the Bill had the support of the great mass of the 
people of the country. 


The Bill received the support of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and 
the Marquis of Salisbury. Lord Grimthorpe held 
that it was not a proper time to raise the ques- 
tion, and drew the attention of the House to the 
fact that this question arose from the contention 
that an innocent divorcee should be refused 
marriage. Earl Cowper opposed the Bill on the 
ground that it would in many instances force 
people to lead a life of sin. He trotted out the 
old rake-reforming argument that there were 
many cases where a man who had not led an 
immaculate life was reclaimed by marriage with a 
pure-minded woman. Butwhat “Onlooker” could 
not help noticing was that all the combined 
wisdom of Lords spiritual and temporal failed to 
diagnose the case. Not one voice in that 
council chamber was raised against the Act of 
1857, in so far as it permits both divorce and 
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remarriage to a faithless husband, while a faith- 


ful wife is denied the power of divorcing a 
husband on the ground of infidelity alone. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Why is it that the hardy annual, the Derby 
Day debate, is allowed to crop up as surely as 
May comes round? It is high time it were 
rooted up and forgotten. It has ceased even to 
be humorous, and humour may cover a multitude 
of sins in a chamber where men mect to talk over 
dry legal matters night after night. It has lost 
the charm of both humour and novelty. We 
had Mr. Maclure last year to air his racing senti- 
ments, and we had him again this. We know 
his jokes off by heart, so do weall the jokes of 
the other honourable and racing Members. After 
a substantial majority again this year against 
adjournment, is there no hope of steps being 
taken to prevent this annual repetition of fruit- 
less talk and wasted moments ? 


On the Tuesday before Whitsuntide progress 
was reported on the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, and discussion on it will not be resumed 
until June 13th. Clause 5 has at length been 
reached. It is noteworthy that the Govern- 
ment, which is said by its opponents to be on 
the verge of despair, recorded even on this 
thorny Bill majorities varying from twenty-seven 
to thirty-five. 


The fiery cross has gone forth, and there is to 
be a great gathering of the Conservative clans 
after the recess. As everyone foretold, the 
quick despatch of business before Whitsuntide 
was but preliminary preparation foraction. No 
laggards will be tolerated henceforth by the 
Opposition whips, and pairing will be high 
treason to the party! By closed ranks and 
careful tactics the Conservatives, it is alleged, 
calculate on defeating the Government in com- 


of Leading Family Grocers. 


Everywhere. 


mittee on the Welsh Church Bill. But mayhap 
they are reckoning without their host, or rather 
it is well known they base their hopes on certain 
threatened defections in the Welsh section of 
the Liberal party. 


Amidst these many conflicting rumours one 
piece of authorised news is reassuring, viz., that 
the Cabinet have decided that the House 
of Commons shall without fail be called upon to 
express its opinions on the second reading of the 
Local Option Bill before the session closes. 


It was a pity that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was unavoidably absent the other night 
when Dr. Fox moved the second reading of his 
important little Bill for extending county 
councils to Ireland. ‘The reading was carried 
without a division, but Members managed to talk 
out its chance of reference toa committco, and 
thus the debate stood adjourned. 


Good news for all who love London and her 
ever-increasing beauty. The private Bill Scheme 
introduced year after year for handing over 
Parliament Street to a private syndicate has at 
length been completely squashed, Thanks to 
our spirited Chief Commissioner of Works, Mr. 
H. Gladstone, there is now promise of the 
Londoner's bright dream being realised. When 
tho ugly old blocks of buildings lying between 
Delahay Street and Parliament Street come 
down, we may hope for a grand line of public 
buildings which shall form a fitting approach to 
our unrivalled Parliament House and historic 
Abbey. 


After that we were treated to a hotch-potch 
kind of an evening. First came on a Downing 
College Bill, then Nonconformist Baptismal 
Registers, Gibraltar Harbour, Aldershot Sewage 
Farm, vehicular traftic, bounties, slave trade, 
France and Madagascar, gold-mining in Wales, 
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Chitral, were all thrown in by way of variety, and 
many were the questions asked and answered. 
Uganda, of course, came up on the vote on 
account, for there is naturally a little bill to pay 
there this year. But even the passage of votes 
on account was sweetened and lightened by the 
good news from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he would move for a Friday balf-holiday. 
The House caught at that ; there was no debate 
and no division, but a mo3t unanimous consent. 


Encouraged by these fair prospects, the 
accounts went forward at a fair pace. Next day 
they were continued, but by a quarter past two 
only one hundred and six Members were found 
present. This fact was revealed by the division 
taken on Sir Charles Dilke’s amendment on the 
Uganda account, raised, by way of protest, 
against the warlike operations directed against 
the dusky monarch of Unyoro. By three o'clock 
the report was agreed to, and adjournment was 
made until Monday, June 10th. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fairweather, the Free Church 
deputies at work among the fisher-girls at 
Scrabster, have been ygladdened by the gift of 
choice flowers sent by the Hon. Lady Southesk, 
of Kinnaird Castle. Last year her ladyship also 
sent a similar contribution to the fisher-lassies of 
Stornoway while Mrs. Fairweather was there. 
Mr. and Mra. Fairweather, assisted by local 
volunteers, are working energetically for the 
temporal and spiritual benefit of the fishing 
population. 


e e e 
Nothing of interest—political, philanthropic, 
or religious—to the readers of THe Woman's 
SicnaL has transpired out of Ediaburgh this 
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week, so blame me not if my items refer to 
“Auld Reekie” alone. Scottish interest is 
entirely focussed there meantime in the doings 
and sayings of the sister churches. 


A pleasing feature in both assemblies was the 
presentations to the Moderators. Dr. Donald 
Macleod was presented with a handsome silver 
flower bowl from his former assistants, eighteen 
in number; while Dr. J. Hood Wilson received 
an illuminated address, congratulating him on 
the honour of the Moderatorial chair, from his 
former assistants and missionaries, forty or fifty 
in all, who look upon him as their “bishop.” 
Mrs. Wilson was presented at the same time 
with an album, containing the photographs of 
the subscribers, 


The Rev. John Watson, of Sefton Park, 
Liverpool—better known to most people as 
“Tan Maclaren,” of “Bonnie Brier Bush” fame, 
and at one time a Free Church minister in 
Logiealmond, Perthshire — appeared amongst 
his old friends at the Assembly, and gave an 
address one evening. He uttered a warning 
against the burdensome character of religious 
machinery, which seemed to be increasing from 
day to day, and an earnest appeal for a return to 
& more spiritual ideal of the Church. He asked 
them whether men were not done to death, not 
by their devotion, but by petty details, by re- 
ligious twaddle, by mendicants, and a mass of 
minute and harassing correspondence. Let them 
have some finality in religious machinery, and let 
the whole financial detail of the Church be lifted 
once and for ever from a minister’s shoulders. 
Was there not a great fear of the world consider- 
ing the Church, with all this intricate machinery, 
annual balance-sheets, and air of bustling busi- 
ness, as a great business concern ” 


JuNE 6, 1895. 


A lengthy discussion took place on Thursday 
last regarding Professor Drummond's “ Ascent of 
Man.” Twelve overtures anent the book were 
tabled, mostly from the Highland districts. The 
Rev. Murdo Macaskill, in submitting one of 
these—which declared the book to be “con- 
trary to and subversive of the declaration of 
Holy Scripture on the creation of man and the 
scheme of remedial grace related thereto ”— 
upheld the Biblical account of the origin of man 
as recorded in the first chapter of Genesis. Man, 
he said, was the product of an immediate act of 
Divine creation, and sprung into being not as a 
protozoa, but as a fully-developed, perfect man, 
physical, intellectual, and moral. But this was 
not scientific enough for the professors. It was 
behind the age, and they must needs invent a 
creation theory of their own. Mr. Macaskill 
characterised Professor Drummond's description 
of the alleged scientific process through which 
man passed as one of the most charming bits of 
fiction anyone could read, but it was mischievous 
fiction, dishonouring and undermining Divine 


revelation. 
e e * 


Principal Rainey, in reply to the overtures, 
moved, “ That the General Assembly, having con- 
sidered the overtures, do not find grounds for 
ordering a judicial investigation into the teach- 
ing of the book,” etc. He then delivered an able 
speech, the burden of which was that the Church 
should not rashly interfere in matters with which 
it had no concern. There was room for varying 
views of evolution, and there was no hurry for 
the Church to formulate its position. 


The annual missionary conference of the 


Foreign Missions was held on Friday last iu 
Edinburgh. 


| Fore of Scotland Women's Association for 


Mrs. J. Allen presided over a large 
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ae | 
congregation of women, and referred to the fifty- 


seventh annual report and to the income for 
1894, which amounted to £6,141 10s, She 


mentioned that in the schools cf the Missions f 


there were now 3,000 children, An address was 
given by Mrs, Macleod, of Saddell, and interest 
ing accounts of missionary labours were furnished 
by Mrs. Graham, Kalimpong ; Miss Plumb, of 
Lialkot; Miss Bell, of Pantumbi, Africa ; Miss 
Elliot, of the Jewish Female Mission; Mrs, Pagan, 
J’chang, and Miss Jenny Cumming, of the Fellow 
Workers’ Union. 
e * * 

Rosslyn Chapel has just been enriched by the 
addition of two beautiful stained glass windows. 
The one is given by Blanche Countess of Rosslyn 
in memory of her beloved husband, and the other 
by the Duchess of Sutherland in memory of her 
father, the late Earl of Rosslyn. 


The memory of the distinguished Covenanter 
the great Marquis of Argyll has been perpetuated 
in St. Giles’ Cathedral by the erection of a 
handsome monument, with the recumbent figure 
of the Marquis represented as resting upon a 
carved and moulded sarcophagus. The inscrip- 
tion, on a panel of white alabaster, runs thus: 
“ Archibald Campbell, Marquess of Argyll, be- 
headed near this Cathedral a.p. 1661. Leader 
in council and in field for the Reformed Religion.” | 
Below this are the Marquis’s own words, “TI set | 
the crown on the King’s head; he hastens me to | 
a better than hisown.” On aribbon is one of | 
the mottoes of the brave Covenanters, ‘ For 
Christ’s crown and covenant.” The verse from | 
2 Samuel, “ He hath made with me an everlast- | 
ing covenant,” and the Argyll arms, “Ne 
oblivis caris,” also appear on the monument, which 
was unveiled on Monday last by the Marquis of 
Breadalbane in presence of a distinguished 
gathering of ladies and gentlemen, CALEDONIA. | 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Correspondence. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 
Mespames,—We poor foreigners cannot see 


farther than our nose. Herel am ata loss to 
understand why there are still some Englishmen 
who will not accept the reports of the Daily 
Telegraph, Daily News, Times, etc., Commis- 
sioners in Turkey, about Armenia and the 
troubles there. Please, mesdames, help my 
ignorance. I want to write logically, though I 
am & woman. 

I repeat the problem as they teach us to do at 
school—Why this disbelief on the part of some 
Englishmen! Is it because, like Thomas, they 
have not seen? Now the Porte does not want 
them to see. Have they been on the n 
spot since the massacres in order that they might 
see? No. They generally have remained 
quietly at home in rainy but peaceful England. 
Then the matter for them is one of reasoning 


(note, please, I do not allow myself to call it 
mis-reasoning). 


They think such atrocities impossible. There- 
fore they must allow me this question—do they 
xnow history? History teaches us what things 
are possible in such a world as ours. It shows 
us what religious fanaticism can do—and all 
such persecutions have their root in the religious 
element. Remember St. Bartholomew in France 
as one example only of that which is possible to 
fanaticism. You see, when its power is left un- 
checked, what the reigning element of a country 
can do against people of another religion than 
itself—of another belief than the national one. 
Will these unbelievers in Mohammedan misdeeds 
doubt St. Bartholomew because they themse'ves 
were not present? This would be childish. 

I repeat this question—Why such want of 
belief? Is it because the stories of the corre- 
spondents are untrustworthy through their parti- 
ality to the Armenians? As far as the Daily 
Te:egraph Commissioner goes—who was the first 
to testify to the truth—this cannot be; for his 
first letter (received by post after his first tele- 
grams) and all the past of the Daily Telegraph 


g) 
Well, I will follow them on their own ground. 
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rove the contrary. This Commissioner went to 
key rather prejudiced against than for the 
Armenian account, but, in what we r 
foreigners call a manly way, he acknowledged 
afterwards the truth wherever he found it, 
though it was contrary to his previous ideas. 
This, in our opinion, adds to the strength of his 
testimony. 

If these be not the causes of what doubt still 
remains, must we seek deeper and ask our doubt- 
ing friends whether they will not believe for 
some reasons of their own? Have they perhaps 
some interest in not doing so? Of course, they 
cannot say they approve of such atrocities, but 
they can deny holseals and say, ‘No, no!” as 
a mother sometimes says ‘ No,-no ! ” shaking her 
head and stopping her ears, if someone tells her 
of her child’s misdeeds. Is it then, perhaps, that 
the Turkish Government is the child of Great 
Britain !—Yours truly, 

Lucy THoumaltan (née Rossie du Visme). 


A NEW SOCIAL SCHEME. 

Mespames,—I notice in the Christian World 
of May 30th an interesting account of Dr. 
Pavon’s new “Social Institute” scheme. He 
has obtained the free use of the Duncombe Road 
Board School, Upper Holloway, where the poor 
boys of that neighbourhood, for the small sub- 
scription of a few pence per week, meet every 
evening to enjoy the gymnasium, lectures, games: 
in fact, instruction and amusement of all kinds 
provided for them. There is also a common 
drawing-room where men, women and children 
meet for social evenings; but where are the 
girls all this time? Probably mending the said 
boys’ clothes, ‘‘minding baby,” or some such 
other employment which falls exclusively to the 
lot of the long-sullering sisters. Is there no ons 
who can help to give them the advantages which 
cannot but result from such a scheme? Surely 
the girls’ side of the school should be devoted to 
girls if they must not join the boys, and 
occasiona!ly joint displays, entertainments, com- 
petitions, etc., could be held: 

I think that this class of girls more than any 
other come under the category of those who are 


————— ee ___ nl 


THEN DOWN GO THE WIRES. 


Tue great city of New York fairly riots in wires—telegraph wires 
and telephone wires of every sort and size. Immense bunches of 
them are festooned along the streets on poles, or take short cuts 
across the tops of buildings. They emerge from the offices of the 
big telegraph companies like regiments marching from barracks ; 
they dive down into lesser offices ; they prod their way into private 
residences; they connect everything with everything else ; they are 
the strings of a tremendous harp; and the orderly working of 


business and so:ial life depends on their being maintained in perfect, | 


order, 


Now comes along a mighty gale of wind, with rain, cold, and 
sleet. Down go the wires in tangled masses; over go lots of the 
poles like men shot in battle; the “live” wires on the ground spit 
electricity like mad cats; the clicking instruments are still, and 
things are dead as a steamship when the shaft breaks. Well, there 
were wires before the telegraph was invented, and it is toa talk 
about them that I am leading up. 


‘In the early part of 1892,” says this letter here, “ my daughter 
Florence got into a weak and poorly state of health. She lost her 
ppetite and complained that her food distressed her and gave her 
pain. ‘Then she spoke of a bad taste in the mouth, headache, and 
a feeling of illness and weakness all over her. Soon I noticed that 
her legs and arms began to twitch, and that she had treuble in 
grasping or laying hold of any object with her hands. 

“I hoped it was only a little temporary nervousness, that would 
presently pass away and do no harm ; but it did not. On the con- 
trary, in a few weeks she got so bad that many times a day she 
would fall down on the floor, where she writhed until we helped her 
to her feet. Thinking that exercise in the fresh air might do her 
good, I sometimes took her out-of-doors for a short walk, but she 


involuntarily puiled and twitched at almost every step of the way. 
It was indead pitiable to see her do this, and what coull hb» the 
case of it was beyond me to say. 

“As she ate little or nothing her flesh fell away until there 
wasn’t much left of her but bones ; and so weak, she was hardly 
able to stand up without staggering. J took her to a doctor whi> 
said it was a bad casa of norvous trouble, but she got no better for 
the medicine he gave her. 

“Off and on she was in this condition about nine months, when I 
made up my mind to give her a medicine that had cured me of 
weakness and prostration—I mean Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 
After she had taken it only a week I saw she was better, and after 
taking two large bot‘les she was completely cured, and has had no 
sign of the ailment since. I am therefore reasonably confident that 
if, instead of doubting and waiting, I had used the Syrup in the 
first place, she would have been well in a fortnight. You are at 
liberty to publi h my statement, and I will gladly answer inquiries, 
(Signed) (Mra.) Maria Chisnall, 103, Wellington Street, Bradford, 
Manchester, July 28th, 1894.” 

Now the nerves are the electric wires, as we may say, of the 
human body. Without then we could neither move nor fesl. All 
the organs of the body act through the impulse of the nerves. 
Wh-n they are in order we do not realise that we have them ; but 
when they are weakened and disordered by being half starved on 
account of indigestion, then indeed they give us a world of various 
troubles and sufferings. The cause of the nervous disturbance in 
this case was lack of nourishment; the stomach could not digest 
food, and hence the whole body went wrony—-the nerves with tho 
rest. When Mother Seigel’s Syrup had set the stomach right the 
nerves became strong and quict. It was like replacing the tele sraph 


| wires after a storm. 
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“slaves at home and fools abroad.” Could they 
not also be thus made more healthy and wise, 
and in the highest sense of the word become 
wealthy ?—Yours faithfully, 

Lizziz S. Scornanp. 


interfere in laundry work with the low wages 
and long hours, but Lateef in steam 
laundries men are already employed, and special 
restrictions applying to women only are likely to 
make their position still more critical. The two 
working women who took part in the discussions 
on the Factory Acts at the Federation meetings, 
were strongly opposed to further legislation, and 
the facts they feonght forward to justify their 
opinions were very pathetic. ; 
ing you in advance for kindly allowing 
this letter to appear, I am, etc., 
A Devecare To THE W.L.F. 


tage the domestic servant misses altogether. It 
tends, I think, to make a girl stronger and more 
self-reliant, both mentally and morally. 

A good many people would be shocked at the 
free and easy way we talk to each other, but 
then those people, with their meagre little souls, 
cannot imagine ra @ good thing coming off a 
factory, because it happens to be outside their 
code of conventionality. But I could tell you 
of beautiful souls that have grown up in the 
midst of factory smoke and dirt, as pure as the 
drifted snow. 

We factory girls are no less womanly because 
we receive our work from men and pass it on to 
other men, and because as we work, or are 
waiting for work, we laugh and talk and argue 
on any subject you could suggest. 

Another advantage of factory life is, that if a 
woman is left a widow with children, or her 
husband is ill or out of work, she can get a 
situation and keep up the home. 

And all things considered, factory life is far 
superior to domestic service, and a factory girl 
is just the girl to make a good sensible, capable 
wife for a working man. She can knit, sew, 
wash, iron, scrub floors, cook a dinner, nurse 
babies, laugh, sing, and quarrel (like a man) when 
she talks politics. 

Of course factory life, like every other phase 
of life, has its seamy side. We have to work 
hard for our living, and we have to turn out 
every morning no matter what the weather is, 
and often sit in badly ventilated rooms all day. 
But the worst evil with which we have to 
‘contend is competition ; it grinds down our prices 
so ; and employers are often helpless, they must 
keep up with the market or they get no orders. 
Our employer at Longton has called some of us 
older workers into the oftice and read letters to 
us from customers, saying that if we could not 
get up certain wares at such a price, other houses 
would. And he has left us to decide whether he 
should receive the order or not. Which meant 
that if we had the work we must doit a farthing 
or a halfgenny a dozen less than the usual 
price.—Yours siucerely, 

A Loneton Factory GiR1. 


A QUESTION FOR LADY GUARDIANS. 

MespamEs,—In reply to the letter from Miss 
L. OC. Hobson, which recently appeared in THE 
Woman’s Sienat, I may say, that I, as a 
Guardian, have free acc2ss to all the wards in 
our workhouse hospital, as well as to every part 
of the workhouse itself. In reply to Miss 
Hobson’s second point, I may state that the diet 
and face treatment of casuals are fixed by the 
Local Government Board. The dietary table for 
casuals who remain for one night only is, 8oz. 
of bread, with water to drink, or 6o0z. of bread 
and one pint of gruel or broth. The Guardians 
have power to prescribe one of the two diets 
mentiond. For definite and correct informa- 
tion upon this question I would refer Miss 
Hobson to a little book recently published by 
the Editors of the Poor Law O fficers’ Journal, 
entitled “The Government of the Workhouse,” 
prica Ie. Copies may be obtained at the office 
the “Poor Law Officers’ Journal,” 74, Market 
Street, Manchester.—I remain, Mesdames, 
faithfully yours, Bertna Mason, P.L.G. 

Ashton-under-Lyne Union. 

Mespvames,—I am a Poor Law Guardian of 
the Redruth Union, in the county of Cornwall, 


Mespames,—In your paper of the 23rd, in 
commenting adversely on the action of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation regarding the 
Factory Bill, you speak of a declaration in 
favour of equal legislation for men and women 
as something objectionable, but surely this is 
a new and very different line from that taken 
by the friends of women generally. What we 
have long sought after is See ae 
equal moral law—an equal law e by Parlia- 
ment, equal rights, equal opportunities so far as 
they can be secured. If there is to be special 
legislation it should be very closely scrutinised, 
and women should have a vote to decide at least 
what they wish. Men have always taken up 
the false position that they alone know what is 
best for women. 

Is it not the case that the two working women 
coe spoke dpeing an Helene debate oe 
and, in answer to your correspondent from this subject, objected to any further restriction 
Willesden, I wish to state that in our work- mcs oy d. Street. S oe ve B. Oran. 
house, which is a large one, I do not only have slim ss. Aaa 
access to all the infirmary wards and every part 
of the workhouse, but I am expected to go into 
every part of the house. Iam one of the Food 
Supply and House Visiting Committee, and 
shall be very happy to give her information 
as to diet and general treatment if you care to 
allow sufficient space in your paper for a letter 
on that subje >t. —Yours very faithfully, 

Frances Lioyp. 


FACTORY GIRLS. 

Friznps,—I have been pleased with the 
articles in THe Woman’s S1anat lately on factory 
girls. Having been one myself in Stoke and 
Longton for about twelve years, I am naturally 
interested in anything concerning them, and I 
quite agree with ‘‘ Factory Operative” in THE 
SIGNAL. 

That factory life unfits a girl to be a good wife 
and mother, I emphatically deny ; she has more 
opportunity to become housewifely than either 
school-teacher, shop-girl, or domestic servant. 
The factory girl helps to get the living, and knows 
the value of a shilling as well as here and there 
one maid. When the factories close at dinner- 
time on Saturdays, she usually has some market- 
ing to do for her mother; and, knowing exactly 
how much money there is coming in the house 
and how much should go out, she tries to do her 
share at making ends meet. And so she learns 
judgment and carefulness in laying money 
out; because when her mother tells her to “‘ use 
her own judgment” when buying, she feels the 
responsibility. She also feels that it is nearly as 
bad as being married to have so much marketing 
to do. 

I am surprised at people wondering why girls 
prefer the factory to domestic service. ‘‘A 
servant is always sure of a home,” they say. Is 
she? She may be sure of a house to sleep in as 
long as she keeps her situation. But servants 
haven’t the love of home that a factory girl has, 
because she is always in somebody else’s home, 
and so hasn’t the same interest in it. 

And look at the mental slavery and the want of 
individuality of domestic servants ; if they have 
got a mind they have no opportunity to develop 
it. The factory girl has. Besides reading the 
Free Library novels, she (the pot factory girl, I 
know nothing of other factories) usually reads 
the evening Sentinel and takes a lively in- 
terest in local affairs and politics, and talks 
things over next morning with the girls and men. 

Then the freedom and equality which exists 
between the sexes in factory life is an advan- 


THE W.LF. AND THE FACTORY BILL. 

Mespames,—In your editorial paragraphs in 
a recent number of Tae Woman’s SIGNAL, you 
rebuke the Women’s Liberal Federation for 
voting against further legal restrictions on 
women’s work. You say that men have already 
gained shorter hours and better conditions in 
trades. where they have the mastery. Mr. 
Asquith now i to level up the women’s 
conditions to the men’s as far as can be done by 
legislation. But have any of the men’s “ better 
conditions ” been the outcome of legal restrictions 
of their industry? Can you give reasonable 
proof that legal restrictions will benefit women, 
or that it is in the power of Mr. Asquith “to 
level up their conditions” to that of men, how- 
ever much legislation he may be able to pass. 

The dressmaker’s assistant to whom you 
refer was amongst the first working women for 
whose benefit restrictive legislation was secured, 
so that if she still suffers, as I grieve to say she 
does, the inference is that legislation has not 
answered in her case. 

You say it does not necessarily follow that 
restrictions upon women’s labour increase their 
disaivantages as compared with men, and you 
point to the textile trades, where women are 
displacing men to a large extent in some branches 
where regulations are strictest. But women 
were displacing men in these industries when 
restrictions were first imposed, and we cannot 
tell how much greater the displacement would 
have been had no artificial restraints been put 
upon the natural expansion of a trade for which 
women showed special adaptability. 

You urge that men may be trusted not to 


The Lima (O.) Woman Suffrage Society has 
an excellent method whereby its meetings are 
made profitable to the members. Practical 
questions are announced and published in the 
local papers previous to the meeting, at which 
they are taken up, answered and discussed. 
Some of the questions for the meeting on March 
29th were the following: According to the 
statutes of Ohio, who is the head of the family ? 
Who is the guardian of the child? Can a father 
make a will saying who shall have the bringing 
up of his child which at his death is not born? 
What is the age of consent in Ohio? What 
State of the Union has the highest age of 
consent ? What the lowest ? a 

* * # 

Some ideaof the extent of the Polyglot Petition 
can be formed by the fact that two entire years, 
at work eight hours aday, have been spent in 
classifying and putting it together. Mrs. Rebecca 
Shuman, of Evanston, Illinois, is the name of our 
comrade who has thus'wrought for the cause. It is 
well known that Miss Gwenllian Morgan, of 
Brecon, Wales, has been from the first the superin- 
tendent of the petition work in Great Britain, 
and to her all names should be sent up to the 10th 
of June. The petition is already more than a mile 
long, and if each signature and endorsement, and 
the signatures involved in the attestation by great 
societies, were placed at the rate of but one 
name on a line it would be more than fifty miles 
in length. 
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Wy Ante, at Herne Bay, neigh- 
bourbood, or South Coast or East, 
for a few weeks during July or 
August, a Furnished House near the sea. 
School premises, vacant during holidays, 
most suitable. For not less than forty little 
orphan girls.—Any offers, information, or 
er heip will be thankfully received by 
Secretary, Mr. J. D. Cooper, Female 
Orphan Home Office, 79, Finsbary Pave- 
ment, E.O. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 


12-; az containing Useful 30 WORDS For 23. . 
Domestic Hints. Post Free for 1 stamp. 6d. ie each Additiona! 10 Words. 
hree insertions as two. 
EF. FE. FRY, JoHN Happon & Co., Latest Time TUESDAY 


58, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 


LONDON, S.W. ANTED AT ONCE.—Thorough 


general servant. Good character in- 


dispensable. Country girl preferred. 
Age about 20. Christian, teetotal home. 


Cburch of England, Evangelical, preferred. 
—Purbrook, Dorking. Apply first by letter. 
SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 

30 WORDS FoR ls. 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 

Joww Hanpow& Co,. Latest TIMK TURSDAY, 


ADY SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as 

companion to invalid or elderly lady. 

Fond of nursing. Would assist in 

housekeeping where good eervant is kept. 

Christian, Abstainer.—Mrs. E., 118, Queen 
Street. Cardiff. 


TOONBARRI TEA ESTATE. 


BR. MORTON, Planter, care of General 
Morton, 2, Priory Parade, Cheltenham 
(10lb. lead 18s. 4d.), will send 8 leads, rail 
carriage paid, on a order for seven 


BEST BLAGKLEAD: xe. WORLD 
In Half the Time, with Half the 
Labour, you can produce More 

N Polish with Two Fenny Packets i 
of Rising Sun than with Half- 

aa= Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. gua, 

RISIN' SUN Pouss 
; \ N POLISH. 

GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 

BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 

Bold in 3d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 

No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 

CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 

“ There is no preparation of which we know to equal 

its excellence."—ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d, per box, 

MACK'S foster 

VU IN STARCH 

CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 

SLOSS, BORAX; GUM,WAX, &c. &c. 

REQUIRES no addition or preperation, 

SAYES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. am 

PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 
VOUOCVV VV VV TV VV VV STFS OG 


ALL 


&sk your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co. LONDON, E.c. 


RULES FOR STARCHING. 
A most valuable little book for those who 
do their own stazching at home. Post Free 


CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, B.C, 
KEATING'’S. 


Bouverie House, 


LARCER TINS 3°6°x IE 


The Sole Advertising Agen 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYEING 


OR CLEANING OF 


LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHES, 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHIAGS. 


LONDON : 18, CHENIES STREET, W.C. 
And Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 
PERTH Goods can also ba sent direct to Works 
r 


by Parcel Post or Rail. 


= Ae F 1 C 
ABSOLUTELY THE 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1’- to 4/- each. 
COLOURED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea. 
Dress Materials Matched. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature 
that will at once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 


preventing their appearance, 


will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 
application to Mrs. GRack Nk&wron, 
wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 45. 


[4 


GIVEN AWAY. 


PEACH'S.»cECURTAINS 


21 1895 POPULAR toons. 
[Direct from the Looms. l- 
CaRRIAGB PATb. 


Lot No. 303.—Contains 1 pair Drawing-room Cur- 
tains, new and exquisite design from Pillow Luce, 
4yde. long. 2 yds. wide. Two pairs alike, clegant 
rich Lace Dining-room Curtains, $4 vis. lone, 60 
ine. wide. One pair very choice Bedroom Cur- 
tains, 3 yds. long, ) ina, wide. One Heavy 
Guipure D’Art Lace Table Centre. One Guipnre 
D’Art Lace Sideboard Cleth. All Goods Taped 
Eéger. Sentearriage vid for 21s. Rernifdesired. 
LACE COVER GIVEN AWAY with every 
Povalar Parcel. ’ 

The goods are marvellous value and exceptional 
durability, and the latest styles for 1805. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money returned. 

Price List, Post free, 2 Ilustrations of 1805 
Lace Ourtains, Silk Flouncingx, Mantla Capes, 
and Specialities in Roller Blinds. P.0.0.’a to 


$, PEACH & SONS, Lister Cate, Nottingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. Beware of Imitationa, 


TOOTH-AGHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


5 Prevents Decay. 
B Saves Extraction. 
Sleepless NightsPrevented 
Neuralgic Headache and all yl ERVINE 


Nerve ins 
All Chemists, 1s. 14d. 


All Advertisements should be sent 


to the SOLE Agents, 
JOHN HADDON & CO.,, 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, 
ALISBURY 8 


8 UARE, 5.0. 
NOT LATER than TUESDA 


MORNING 


Rotiee to all Advertisers 


APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & CO. 


Salisbury Square, 


LONDON, E.C., 


867 


PUBLIGATIONS. 
30 WORDS FOR 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


on. 
3/-. 


UST PUBLISHED, post free, 63d. 
HANDBOOK TO THB LICENSING 
ACTS, with Notes on the Law re- 

specting Vice,byALFRED T.Daviss,Solicitor, 
sl lhl **Daily Post” Office, 

ver i" 


FREE LITERATURE 


SOCIETY. 
Mr. W. T. STBAD, Hon. Secretary of the 
above Society, will be pleased to receive free 
parcels of disused 


Periodicals & Illustrated Papers. 


Through the agency of this Society dis- 
tributions of Monthly Parcels are made to 
WORKHOUBES and INFIRMARIES. 


RECHERCHE 
Hors d’Wuvres, Savouries, 
Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherché Dinner Re- 
the dishes suecesstully and without 
TRACTS 
FOR 
printed on Tinted paper; each with 
LAMPS 
LITTLE FEET. 


Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Balisburv Square, B.C. 
For Breakfast, Luncheon, {Hj 
Dinner, and Supper, | 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY ‘ 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
YW (Iuspecting and Consulting Chef de 
Cuisine, National Traming School of 
cipes,’ ‘Menus and their Compilation,’ 
* Practical Household Recipes,’ ete. 
This work is divided into five principal 
parte, treating upon Hors d'(Kuvres, {f 
Sandwiches. Savoary Dishes, Salads, and 
Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
| Courses, have certuin connection with 
each other: also contains many new and | 
ih} original recipes, and the author claims 
that they are all thoroughly reiiable and 
workahe, and that cooks who wilt put 
them into practice according to the 
it aitticulty. 
Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publishers, 
tf JONN HWADDON & CO, Ronverio 
ih Honse, Salishury Square, E.u. 
CHILDREN. 
By EVA TRAVERS EVERKED POOLE. 
LITTLE TRACTS FOR 
LITTLE READERS. 
A Series of interesting narratives, 
an Illustration. 
Packets of 100 assorted, 64., post free. 
» 86; postage 7}d.extra 
A series of brightly-written narratives 
16 Varieties, 4 pp. each. Tastefully 
printed on tinted paper; each with an 


[ft SeSe Se: S063 596 S865 $562 9862 SoGp Soe | 
COMPRISING 
Cookery, London); Author of * Political [iy 
instructions, will be able w prepare 
((0] 25S 25e58SeS 2525 A5e5 2575 SSNS Shes SSeS |] 
SS 
16 Varieties, 4 pp. each. Tastefully 
Illustraticn. 


London: Moruan & Scourt, 12, Paternoster 
Buildings, B.C. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
30 WORDS, 2s. 
6d. every additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertieements 5s. an inch. 
Joun Happon & Co. Larkst TIME, TUESDAY. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 
Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Cream New-Lald Eggs. 
FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
English Fruits and Nuts in their season. 


All Carriage lree. 
MRS. HEBDITCH, 


NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 
EES SS 
DR. MARY J. HALL WILLIAMS, 
Will bein London until Jung 20th, to see 
patients. 

Consultations by appointment. 
Address—40, HIGHBURY HILL, N. 
| RR a a EES 
SCALE OF 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES, 


Trade advts,’... ee . =9/- per inch, 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 titty-two. 

Page ... ae « £10 
Halt-page . £5 5s. 
Quarter £3 153. 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted .. 80 words 1/d, 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant sve . U0 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, as two. 

To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous advts. __... «. 80 words 4/< 

6d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
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BEST we Established ‘  ® Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
48 Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. — 
- “9 
” 
CHEAPEST. 


 &. | 
FOR ey 
INFANTS, In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, 


| <): 
or .: 


“Highly Nutritious.”— Lancer. 


AND THE AGED. 


‘ 


Our Readers and Friends are invited to send in large orders for the special 


SUMMER NUMBER OF THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


For June 20 we shall issue a 82-page Edition, filled with Reports of the Great June Meetings of Women 
at the World’s W.C.T.U. Convention, Sketches, Portraits of Leaders from the different Countries, 
Interviews, Programme of the Queen's Hall and Albert Hall Meetings, and other special features, all of 
which will make this a particularly valuable number. The is:ue of June 27 will also be of superior interest by reason of a finished 
Report of the last four days of the Great Meetings. With the present number commences a charming New 
Serial Story, “THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN,” by the Author of * Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.” Order of Newsagents in Great Britain, or of the Publishers, - 


/ Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Subscriptions should be sent direct to the Manager, 33, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 


Supplied to the QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending another bread in place of “Hovis” do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


Printed by Hasett, Warsow, & VINEY, Lp., at 6 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published hy Mansmatt & Sox, 126, Fleet Street, London 5.0. 
t Gole Advertisement Agents, Joxx Happor & Oo., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square. — 


